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-except that the huge red disk of the 


| was eventide of an ideal autumn day, 
sun still lingered in the golden glow 


of a cloudless sky, its lower limb apparent- | 


ly resting on the roof of a barn (than 
which it seemed decidedly larger) that 
stood out in bold relief on the line of hills 
bordering the Monocacy on the west. The 
little river had shone like silver in the blaze 
of noonday, but it lay so deep in its nar- 
row bed that it failed to mirror the spec- 
tral luminary despoiled of its brilliance 
and distorted in figure by the thievish air 
strata that ever harbor about the horizon, 
and its dazzling burnish had yielded -to the 
subdued gray shade of twilight. . Never- 
theless the -churning white. water. that 
tambled over the breast of the dam, an 
eighth of a mile above the bridge at 
Merion Ford, lost none of its beauty, but 
rather took on an added charm in the light 
of the evening time. 


But the witchery of nature was dest iii 


Will Dunlap, a young fellow of twenty, 


who, was riding down the declivity from | 


Vogdestown on the left bank of the stream, 
his foot. in the front fork of his. bicycle 
lightly pressing against the tire. The 
whistles of the factories had sounded, and 
the mill folk were thronging the streets on 
their homeward way, but to none of them 
gave he any heed, and his personal friends 
who passed him observed «that he was 
deeply absorbed -in thought. When ‘he 
gained the venerable covered bridge with 
its arched spans he moved at a leisurely 
pace, as though the inhibitions relative to 
fast driving posted at the entrance applied 
to his own light steed, and never turned his 
eyes through the occasional windows of the 
dingy structure to the picturesque falls 
beneath the dam. 

Through the village of Merion, on the 
western shore, sped the wheelman, his medi- 
tations evidently imparting a stimulus to 
his muscles, and then, having skirted the 
railway. tracks for ‘a’ mile “or’ more, he 
hastened toward an angle of the highway 
that led off to the southwest.. He had 
now mastered the most of the ascending 
grade, and soon reached a level stretch 
upon which a spin of ten minutes would 
bring him ‘to his mother’s door. 

Ah, it was of home that he had been 
thinking with so much of concentration— 
its grassy banks still green in spite of 
the advancing October, and its splendid 
shade trees fast paying tribute of their 
brilliant red or yellow leaves to the simple 
lawn below. The plastered stone house 
was very humble in its architecture, but its 
restful porch, up which climbed a trumpet 
vine, and about which the honeybees buzzed 
in midsummer, seemed the very synonym 
of comfort and peace. Down in a little 
dell hard by stood a spring house, whence 
a tiny stream of. pure water flowed, 
through an iron grating in its walls, winter 
and summer alike, on its way to Basin 
Creek. 

It was a pleasant image. as Will Dunlap 
saw it in his mind’s eye that late after- 
noon, and: his face was momentarily cleared 
of its frowns as he dwelt upon the attrac- 
tions of the quiet rural retreat, but soon 
a somber: picture replaced it. For the 
delightful home of his childhood with all its 
clustering memories was mortgaged, and 
although mother and son were straining 
every nerve to meet the emergency, a com- 
bination — of circumstances had _ brought 
about a crisis, and they were threatened 
with foreclosure. 

Will’s cogitations were momentarily di- 


Tried Tn The Fire 


Cecil Counter. 


verted by since tics carriages, He recog: 
nized the occupants of the first, who saluted 
him, but the driver of the second appeared 
to avoid him—dquite . curiously, \ Will 
thought. . Another swift half mile, and 4 
musical motherly voice: fell upon his eé arly 
greeting, and he followed a wee ced 
woman: up a narrow walk bordered .4 
shells to the open. kitchen. door. 
just about to enter when he heard. faintl 
upon the. still evening -air. the sound. 6 
a gun or. pistol shot, which’ was shortk 
followed by another. If, the unwonteé in 
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*“*I AM HERE TO SHOW 


cident created any unpleasant impression 
it was speedily obliterated by the influence 
of a homely but appetizing meal which 
was ready and smoking hot. Mrs. Dun- 
lap intuitively interrupted her boy’s. per- 
turbation, and managed to speak so con- 
fidently of Providence that Will; who went 
early to bed, slept in almost perfect peace. 

During the night the wind changed, and 
the morning broke damp and chill, and 
Will, minus his wheel and plus his um- 
brella, started earlier than usual for Vog-. 
destown and the lumber office. 

There was just light enough to distin- 


guish wheel marks in the heavy dust of | 


the roadway, and now Will’s recollection 
of the events of the evening: was revived 
and intensified as he observed that the 
track of a wagon—evidently one of the 
two he had passed the night: before (for 
there were no other wheel marks)—made 
a turn around in the road, led into a lane 
on the right, and came out again, as he 
could easily tell by the. prints of the 
horses’s shoes, while along the road, coming 
away from the lane but not returning to it, 
were the footprints of a man. 

He had not far to go before he saw a 


heard of it?’ 


wagon halted in the middle of the road, 
the horse facing him and.two men bending 
toward the ground. Filled with some 
vague presentiment of evil, the young clerk 
hurried to the spot, and recognized two 
detectives from Vogdestown, whose abrupt 
eommunication and. actions chilled him 
with terror. 


“A woman murdered and a man wounded 


by a highwayman here last night,” said 
the principal officer; “is this the first you 


'. Will, bewildered, could only answer 
“Yes.” The officer, George Wilds, added 
that the brigand had carried away the 
man’s money and watch, and the woman’s 
watch and jewelry, and that the wounded 
husband brought the dead body of his wife 
into town, driving with his wounded arm 


while he sustained .the corpse with the 


other. | “‘Hintermesser ° said,” continued 


-Wilds, ‘‘that the fellow first shot him, and 
| would have killed him if he had not dodged, 
y | and then shot. his wife, who was slow at 


responding because of fright, and here you 


see the two pools of . blood’-—-pointing 
down to the road. 


YOU THE WAY OUT.” 


For the first time Will noticed the sick- 
ening telltale in the dusty road. The gory 
spots—especially that on the left of the 
road, where the woman doubtless sat— 
reminded him of the shambles when an ox 
was killed for market. “But Hinter- 
messer”—he found himself saying—‘‘was 
it Hintermesser, you say, that was shot, 
and Hintermesser’s wife?” 

Wilds looked curiously at him. “Yes, 
I said Hintermesser—the artist, you know; 
what’s the matter, Dunlap? Do you know 
anything that would throw light on this 


‘case?’ 


“Why, I met Hintermesser and his wife 


‘very close to this place last evening. ‘They 


were driving toward Vogdestown, and > I 
passed them and another carriage. I re- 
member now that I heard two shots soon 
after I got to our house. Do you think 
the folks in the second ‘carriage could have 
had anything to do with the dreadful 
thing ?”’ 

‘‘Another carriage, hey, and just after 
Hintermesser’s? We'll take a look into 
this, pardner,’”’ Wilds said, as he turned to 
his professional associate. Then Will told 
of the turnaround in the road, the wheel 


| visitor, 
| from poison, observed nothing in ‘the’ man- 


‘about this—this murder business. 


marks in the lane, and the footprints lead- 
ing out of the latter. 

Wilds, now all alive to a possible clew, 
measured the footprints, examined the 
wheel marks, and soon departed for Vogdes- 
town, in company with his comrade and 
Will. The latter was obliged to ask two or 
three hours’ leave of absence from the office 
that he might lend his assistance in un- 
raveling the mystery. He was quite glad . 
when quitting time came that afternoon, 
for he was anxious to relieve his mother’s 
loneliness, surmising quite correctly that 
she had heard the ghastly tidings. But he 


could tell her that Hintermesser was under 


arrest, charged with the murder of his 
wife, to obtain a sum of ten thousand 
dollars life insurance! 

The threatened rain had not come, but 
the night was pitch dark, so black that 
when Will was called out of the house to 
meet a man he was unable to penetrate 
the gloom that surrounded the stranger, 
as he shrank into the darkness, sufficiently 
to recognize a single feature. The shy 
caller refused to enter the house, and re- 
quested an interview at the barn. It was 
not without decided misgivings that the 
young man granted the request, but he 
finally led the way to a vacant stall. Just 
as they entered Mrs. Dunlap placed her 
candle in the rear window of the little 
kitchen, and Will saw at a single glance 
that the face of his visitor was the same as 
that of the driver of the second carriage 


of the night. before. : 


But he was wise enough ‘to preserve an 

impassible countenance, and the nocturnal 
who shrank from the beame*as- 
ner of his host to give him uneasiness. 
Slyly as a serpent he opened the business 
of the hour; but the would-be victim 
scented danger and was keenly on. his 
guard. However, it struck him it would 
be well to let the fellow plainly show his 
purpose and perhaps entrap himself. 

“Dunlap, I hear that you are in straits 
about your mortgage.” 

Now Will divined the mission of his 
caller, and it made him shiver. ‘Yes,” he 
said, “mother and I are a little pushed. 

The holder wants his money. and we are 
not ready to pay it or able to find a new 


holder.” 


“So I thought. Now, you do not know 
me, but I am here to show you the way out 
of your trouble, provided you’ll do a little 
bit of service in return.” He hesitated 
for a» moment, and then proceeded: “It’s 
It’s all 
gammon to charge Hintermesser with kill- 
ing his wife. He never did it, and whoever 
did is far away from here with his booty. 
But those tricky insurance people, who 
want to get out of paying the policy to 
Hintermesser, have managed to have him 
arrested on the foolish charge of making 
away with his wife. It’s all a case between 
them and him—they want to keep their 
money. Now, s’pose instead of blabbing all 
around what you think you know—and, 
mind you, you don’t know nothing, anyhow 
—you shut up, and know nothing about 
meeting anybody or seeing anything queer. 
Hey, what d’you think of that?” 

Will made no reply, and the tempter, 
encouraged to think that his bait was 
being taken, continued more boldly: 

““Now, what d’you say to my putting that 
mortgage in hands where it won’t hurry 
you up till you get ready to square it off, 
or, to giving you five hundred dollars clear 
and clean on the conditions I mentioned?” 

Will: had suspected the bait, but had 
no idea how attractive it could be made. 
Perhaps it was a morbid curiosity that 
led him~ to parley with the. unknown 
visitor—dare we think that there was a 
fascination in the temptation?—perhaps 
he hoped to gather light to serve the ends 
of justice. At all events, he: ventured to 
ask the man, after considerable hesitation, 
just what he proposed in respect of action 
for himself. Could he have seen the eye of 
the latter he would have shrunk from its 
glitter of hope and triumph. 

The fellow nervously replied: 

81 
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“Dunlap, you needn’t do more than just 
nothing. If you think the thing over you'll 
see that you’re not: quite sure about it, any- 
how, and all I ask is to Lind o’ blot out 
from your memory what you at first 
thought you knowed.” 

His auditor was working his foot in the 
straw. on the stall floor; doubtless the 
speaker was aware'‘of this and thought he 
had an advantage, for he continued : 

“See here, Dunlap, I’ll give you a cool 
thousand to go about your business, you 
understand, that’s all. 
Will you take it?’ 

The conversation was in low tones, and 
its vital sentences in the veriest whispers. 
Indeed, it was with bated breath that each 
spoke, for Will realized the existence 
of a peculiar spell, against which it was 
difficult to battle. His heart was beating 
fast, and his temples throbbing with this 
new experience. We.can never sympathize 
with fellow-mortals in the hour of moral 
trial until we endure their peculiar temp- 
tations. And Will was surprised to dis- 
cover how keen these mey be at times. 
The tempter discovered, too,-and increased 
his offer, first to fifteen hundred dollars, 
and then the full value of the mortgage— 
two thousand dollars! 

A fitful, dull-red gleam came ecu a 
side window into .the stall. 
furnace on the river just above Vogdestown 
was illumining the leaden skies with the 
glare of a run of molten metal, and the 
light was just sufficient to reveal the indis- 
tinct contour of the Basin hills. Instantly 
Will was reminded of a noble band of patri- 
ots who endured the cruel pinch of hunger 
and the benumbing of winter’s inexorable 
cold, and he fancied he could see the 
shadowy forms of the heroes of ’76 pacing 
to and fro along the frozen earthworks 
wrapped in a snowy mantle. And if ever 
there had been in his mind the slightest 
inclination to waver—and we doubt it 
utterly—the thought of his mother’s 
beautiful character, added to the lesson of 
the hills, filled him with a loathing for 
treason—so effectually that he firmly but 
softly responded that nothing could tempt 
-him to fail in his duty. 

And the man of darkness understood him. 
Yet he continued the fruitless urging of his 
suit until Will, grown strong and ma- 
“Jestic’ in’ Vision and ‘purpose, Stopped him 
‘and’ bade him begone’ as One & old told 
Satan to get behind him. 

The baffled visitor disappeared from his 
presence without another word, and he 
was alone. It seemed to him that he had 
been in a stifling atmosphere until now, 
but was strangely breathing the sweetness 
of celestial air as he slowly returned to 
‘the house. It was long before he told 
his mother of what had passed, and then 
only in response to her urgent request, 
but when the simple narration was ended 
she took “her boy” in her arms, and with 
swimming eyes and choking’ utterance 
thanked God for his fidelity. 

The denouement is of passing moment. 
The feminine accomplice of Will’s tempter 
—whose name was’ Kircher—confessed 
when her own life became imperiled by 
the accumulating damaging evidence. She 
and Kircher had passed Hintermesser and 
his wife, and had immediately turned about 
‘in the road and driven up the lane, whence 
the man had walked after the waiting car- 
riage, and slain Mrs, Hintermesser, slightly 
wounding her fiendish husband for appear- 
ance’s sake. On the eve of his well-merited 
execution the latter committed suicide, and 
the last act of the dreadful tragedy was 
consummated when Kircher died on the 
gallows. The woman also told of Kircher’s 


temptation of Will Dunlap, which immedi- | 


ately made a popular hero of the boy. 
The Dunlap mortgage is not yet paid in 
full, but the lumber dealer so valued the 
services of an incorruptible clerk as to ap- 
point Will a substantial increase in salary, 
while, strange to say, the mortgagee extend- 
ed the time of payment and reduced the 
rate of interest from six to four per 
centum. As for the “gold, tried in the 
fire’—that is Will’s for evermore. 
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A Confederate Stamp. 
By CATHERINE S. LONG. 


LLAN RAY had never before seen 
A a Confederate stamp, and he regard- 

_ ed his new acquisition with pleas- 
ure. It was on the corner of an envelope, 
yellowed with age, and addressed to Miss 
Lucy Dixon, Eustasia, Ala. His mother 
had just given it to him from a little 
bundle of letters which she drew from 
under her pillow, and her wan face had 
lighted up. with a smile when she saw the 
lad’s eager interest. 

“Tt’s an old letter from your Hacks Jim,” 


What do you say? 


The blast. 


ee C—O 


‘hesitation. 


‘THE CLASSMATE. 


she explained, in answer to his question- 
ing. “I’ve often spoken of him to you. He 


joined the Confederate army when he was 


scarcely a full-grown lad and I only a 
little girl, you know. It’s one of the few 
letters 1 ever had from him, for we never 
heard .of him after the battle of Chicka- 
mauga. I’ve often thought we might have 
known. something about his fate, but soon 
after that our home was burned by Union 
troops, and mother and I took refuge with 
her friends in the North. Mother was al- 
ways loyal to the Union, but from the first 
my heart was with the cause Jim loved and 
fought for. We were devoted to each 
other, and I like to think that if anything 


‘should happen to me you'll be Esther’s pro- 


tector as he would have been mine if he 
had lived.’ 

Exhausted by the effort of speech, the 
invalid fell back upon her pillow with 
a sigh. Allan stroked the hand that lay 
listlessly upon the counterpane. A pang 
seized him as he realized how frail it 
was. 

“Why, of course I’d take care of her, 
mother sweetest,” he said, with an attempt 
at gentle gayety. “But don’t talk so dole- 
fully. There isn’t anything going to hap- 
pen to youexcept to get well in a hurry.” 

Mrs. Ray turned her head away to hide 
the tears that would creep from under the 
transparent lids. She. was a faded little 
woman with wistful brown eyes and a 
mouth bracketed with lines which bespoke 
an anxious and toilsome life. She lay so 
long with her face -to the wall that Allan 
thought she had fallen asleep. With 
cautious hand he lowered the curtain, ten- 
derly drew the covers closer about her, and 
stole quietly from the room. 

In the little parlor adjoining his 
mother’s chamber he took down his stamp 
album, preparatory to placing his new 
treasure. With loving care he turned the 
pages, straightening here and there a 
stamp, and lingering longest over his 
favorite issues. A regular stamp album had 
been quite beyond Allan’s modest means, 
but the fascinating little squares, arranged 
with exquisite neatness and a good under- 
standing of the subject in an old account 
book, presented a far more attractive ap- 
pearance than many of the more expensive 
collections of such of his acquaintances 
as were interested in philately. 
the result of-an enthusiasm and a- persist- 
ence which had won for him the nickname 
of “Old Postage Stamp” among his mates. 

He was a shy, quiet lad, small for his 


years, and ill at ease with the rollicking» 


boys, who respected him for his rank in his 
studies, but never thought of inviting him 
for a game of “slip” or “duck on the rock” 
with them. But he was garrulous enough 
in company with his sister, with whom all 
his hours of recreation were spent in the 
humble little house at the foot of the bluffs 
across the Wisconsin River from the great 
paper mills where his mother had worked 
until her long and wearing illness. 

The door opened with a snap, and shut 
with a bang, as Esther, a vision of rosy 
cheeks, flying hair, and loveliness, rushed 
into the room. 

“O, Allan,” she cried, when she noted 
her brother’s occupation, “may we look at 
the stamps? You said we could if I’d 
help you in the garden.” 

Allan adopted a well-simulated air of 
_ Inspection of the stamp album 
was a favor not to be lightly granted. “Did 
I promise? Why, of course, if I did— 
well, all fight. Are your hands clean?” 
scrutinizing her plump fingers severely. 
“They are! They are!” she protested. 
“O, you’ve got some new ones?” 

“Three,” answered the boy. “I traded 
Will Stevens and got a Luxembourg and a 
Straits Settlements, and mother gave me 
this,’ displaying proudly the yellow enve- 
lope. 

“QO, isn’t it sweet!” cried Esther, with 
girlish enthusiasm. ‘‘O, Allan, I do think 
your stamp collection is just lovely!” 

And, indeed, Allan’s pride in his collec- 
tion was not to be compared with that of 
Esther, who regarded it as one of the 
world’s art treasures, quite commensurate 
with the talents with which her affection- 
ate heart endowed her brother. Esther 
foresaw a great future for Allan. 
ally, she preferred that he should become a 
college president, but as the extremely 
limited family income’ forbade Allan’s 
dearest ambition, a college education, she 
suspected that she would be obliged to be 
satisfied with the office of foreign ambassa- 
dor to somewhere or other for him. 
“Don’t you think, Allan, that mother 
would be able to enjoy looking at the 
stamps to-day?” she asked, after a delight- 
ful half hour with the book outspread upon 
their four knees, during which the young 


It was: 


Person- 


enthusiast discoursed 
charges, 
“sues. 
“QO, Allan,” she continued, without wait- 
ing for his answer, and lowering. her voice, 
“do you think mother is going to get well?” 
Allan’s heart gave a sickening throb, and 
he looked at his sister with wide, frightened 
eyes. “Get well!’ he exclaimed, sharply. 


learnedly on sur- 
watermarks, and provisional is- 


“Of course she’s going to get well. What 
do you mean?” - z 
“Just only that I asked Dr. Bannister 


if she was to-day, and he said that of 
course she was tired and debilitated when 
she came down with the sickness, but that 
with intelligent nursing and proper food 
she might recover, but—and then he shook 
his head, and went away. Allan, that’s 
just it—good nursing and the right food, 
he said, and I don’t understand how to give 
her either, though I do my best. And that 
isn’t all. This morning mother gave me 
a bill and told me to use it carefully, for it 
was the last she had.” 
“She’s been sick before,” 
boy. 
“Yes, but never so long or so bad _ be- 
re. She has hardly eaten a thing for 
ys, and she is so thin I can almost lift 
myself. O, Allan, I’m afraid ‘she is 
r to die, and I believe she thinks so 
If she could only have a trained nurse 
me one that knows how to do things— 


faltered the 


ked at her with whitened face, realizing 
Jast a ‘situation which before he had 
nly vaguely suspected. Just then a feeble 
2 called Esther’s: name, and she ran 
astily away to her mother’s room. 
Phrusting the envelope into his pocket, 
an went slowly out the door. <A great 
seemed clutching at his heart. An 
ago he had thought it .a beautiful 
ing day, but now the morning appeared 
fo scowl at him, and the lilac bushes, 
floating their white and purple clouds, were 
blotches on the landscape, no less funereal 
than the plumes of black smoke arising 
from the great chimneys of the paper mills. 
Not going to get well? The cheerful, 
helpful, hopeful little mother! © 
‘knew better than Allan how, schooled by 
the tragic episodes of her girlhood, she had 
taken up the burden of the family support 


and ~uncomplainingly. = Not’ ‘going to’ get 
well! With a gesture of despair he raised 
his eyes, and they rested upon the row of 
handsome dwellings on the crest of the 
hill above his home. The grounds of one, 
the most stately and beautiful of all, ran 
down to meet the garden of the simple 
little cottage. It was the residence of J. 
Harvey Dixon, the president of the great 
paper mills. ~ 

Choking down something hot can hard 
that kept rising in his throat, Allan began 
to walk, he knew not whither. 
found himself*standing at the open gate- 
way of the rich man’s grounds. He could 
hear the musical plash of a fountain, and 
see wide stretches of shaded lawn. The 
drive, bordered with flaming tulips, swept 
with a graceful curve up to’ the door, and 
the striped awnings at the windows flut- 
tered faintly. ; 

On the broad veranda sat a.man. A 
lawnmower whirred not far away, and 
voices sounded in the distance, but Mr. 
Dixon was alone save for the handsome 
collie, sleeping at his feet. Allan had never 
seen him before, but he knew from report 
that he was a childless widower, and some- 
thing of a recluse. 

As the boy stood regarding this pros- 
perous, corpulent magnate of the little 
city of Neekatoh a great anger sprang up 
within him which shook his very being. 
What right had that man to all this lux- 
ury and beauty while his mother, a queen 
among women, was dying for what would 
be but a pittance to this millionaire? 

Waves of bitterness swept over the young 
soul as it struggled with the problem 
which has vexed many a wiser and older 
head. Why do the favored few possess 
everything; the unfortunate many, noth- 
ing? His passion burst in a flood of tears, 
and raising his hand to wipe them away, 
he found it encumbered with the stamp 
book, which he had unwittingly brought 
with him. — | 

With dull eyes he regarded his treasure, 
and in spite of his distress his mind wan- 
dered to the subject that habitually en- 
grossed it. He wondered how large a 
stamp collection Mr. Dixon had, for, having 
means and leisure, Allan argued in the 
simplicity of his thought, he would natu- 
rally own-one. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to hint. Per- 
haps, after all, Mr. Dixon had never made 
any collection, and would like to buy his. 


he muttered, 


wavered. 


.quired, vaguely. 


girl’s lips trembled, “and the boy 


No one 


at his father’s death, and borne it bravely. 


At last he | 
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He had read that the emperor of Russia 


had one valued at thousands of dollars, 
and Will Stevens had once said he was sure 
Allan’s was worth a hundred. <A hundred 
dollars! Who could estimate its life-sav- 
ing possibilities? 

Allan walked slowly up the drive. “I 
just filled up that English issue of 1880,” 
“and it took me two years.”’ 
He was like a parent contemplating the 
sacrifice of a child, but his purpose never 
He stood at the veranda steps, 
his heart beating horribly. 

Mr. Dixon lowered his paper, and looked 
over his glasses expectantly at the pocket 
edition of a boy before him, and the collie 
growled. He was a fine-looking middle-aged 
man, but he had bushy brows over penetrat- 
ing black eyes, and a way of explosively 
remarking, “Ah-hum!” which was very 
disconcerting to timid people. 

“What do you want, boy?” he inquired, 
gruffly. 

The words stuck in Allan’s throat, but 
he murmured faintly, “I—I—I thought 
perhaps you’d like to buy a stamp collec- 
tion.” 

“What say?” said Mr. 
hand behind his ear. 

Allan repeated his remark. 

“A stamp collection?” the eli tinaogi | in- 
*O, no, I don’t want any 
stamp collections.” 

Down went Allan’s hopes like bits -of 
lead. He remained standing with downeast 
eyes, for he seemed to have lost the power 
of motion. Mr. Dixon looked up again with 
a sharp word of dismissal on his lips. He 
was a kind-hearted man in spite of his 
gruffness, and there. was something in- 


Dixon, putting a 


finitely pathetic in the drooping figure. 


“Let’s look at your book, sonny,” * he 
said, good-naturedly. “What’s it worth?” 

“A hundred dollars,” announced Allan, 
promptly. 

Mr. Dixon first grunted, then chuckled 
immoderately. It was quite evident that 
he did not appreciate stamps. “Is this all 
there is to it?’ he asked, regarding quiz- 
zically the mortified and disappointed boy. 

Allan’s hands were in his pockets, ‘and 
his fingers came in contact with the old 
envelope. “All except Chis": he said. “anng | 
forgot to put it in.’ | - 

Mr. Dixon inspected the portrait ét the 
president of the Confederacy with 


ndif- 
ference, but his: casual glance ‘at the toch 


scription of the envelope immediately ~ be- 
came a fixity, and he looked hard, “first 
scrutinizing it closely, then at “arm’s 
length. Then’ several imperfect words 
struggled to his lips, fire seemed to Teap 
to his face, and his eyes grew large and 
gleaming. To Allan’s utter consternation 
he sprang to his feet and seized sae by 
the shoulder. 


“Boy,” he thundered, uernere did you 


get that envelope?” 


Shaken into faltering speech, Allan stam- 
mered forth an answer. “Mother gave it 
to me,” he protested. “It was a letter 
from my. Uncle Jim. Stop shaking me, I 
say. I’m telling you the truth.” 
'.“Show me _ where she lives, 
shouted the excited man. 

In what seemed to Allan the twinkling 
of an eye they were sweeping down the hill, 
his breath coming pantingly, and his short 
legs describing enormous leaps to keep up 
with Mr. Dixon’s mighty strides. Only 
at the door of the cottage did this strange 
and violent man vouchsafe the simple but 
astounding information, “Boy, I wrote 
that letter, and I’m your Uncle Jim!” 

For a time pandemonium reigned in Mrs. 
Ray’s modest home. There were tears, 
laughter, explanations, and embraces. This 
dignified and pompous president of the 
Neekatoh Paper Mills was like a boy in his 
impetuosity. 
~ “Dear little Lucy,” he said, tenderly, 
“T looked for you everywhere after I got 
out of prison, but the old home was gone, 
and you and mother were gone, no one 
knew where. And to think that I should 
find you, long years after I had given up 
the. search, and after you had worked. 
yourself nearly to death in my own mills! 
There’s a good time coming for you, little 
girl, when you’re well enough to enjoy it.” 

To Allan, standing in the doorway, and 
looking out across the river, a whirlwind 
seemed to have swept the earth, and left 
it radiant and smiling. Birds sang, the 
water sparkled in the sunshine, and the 
landscape was as if embroidered with 
threads drawn from a rainbow. The som- 
ber plumes curled gayly up from the 
factory chimneys, and Esther’s eyes, follow- 
ing their misty trail, saw in the clouds a 
picture. It was that of a grave and im- 
posing college professor, becomingly ar- 
rayed in cap and gown, and the face under 
the cap was Allan’s. 


then,” 
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Wha’s My Neibor?—The Modern 
Good Samaritan. 


FRAE Jerusalem a traveller tuik 
The haigh road to Jericho ; 

It had an ill name and mony a cruik, 
it was lang and unco how. 


Qot cam the robbers, an’ fell on the man, 
An’ knockit him on the heid ; 

Took a’ whauron they could lay their han’, 
An’ left him nakit for deid. 


By cam a meenister o’ the kirk, 
‘¢ A sair mishanter !”’ he cried, 

‘Wha kens where the villains may lurk ¢ ? 
Is’ haud to the ither side.’? 


By cam an elder o’ the kirk ; 
Like a young horse he shied ; 

‘¢ Fie, there’s a bonny mornin’s work !”’ 
An’ he sprang to the ither side. 


By cam ane wha gaed to the wrang kirk 
Douce he trotted alang ; 

‘*Puir body !’’ he cried, and wi’ a jerk, 
Aff o’ his cuddy he sprang. 


He ran to the boady, an’ turned it ower: 
‘* There’s life in the man,”’ he cried ; 
He was na ane to stan’ an’ glower, 
Nor haud to the ither side. 


He doctored his wounds, and he heised him on 
To the back o’ the beastie douce ; 

And held him on till, a weary man, 
He landt at the half-way hoose. 


He tend’d him a’ nicht, an’ af dawn o’ day: 
‘** Lan’ lord, latna him lack : 

Here’s auchteen pence! an’ ony mair winaiaaae 
I'll settle as [ come back.”’ 


Sae nae mair, neibors—say nae sic word, 
Wi’ hert aye arguing an’ chill: 

‘¢ Wha is the neibor to me, O Lord ?”’ 
‘But ‘‘ Wha am I neibor till ?”’ 


A «Short Cut’? to Wealth. 


BOY cannot make a greater mis- 

take than when he thinks there is 

some better way to make a dollar 
than by honestly earning it. There are 
very few “short cuts” to wealth, and few 
of these are to be recommended. 

Many prison cells are occupied by men, 
both young and old, who have been un- 
wise enough to think that they had dis- 
covered a way of making money without 
honestly earning it. I went with a min- 
ister not long ago to see a young man of 
this .class. He had grown tired of “‘plod- 
ding and poking along,” as he expressed 
it, and had concluded to take a “short 
cut” to. wealth. He invested three hun- 
dred: dollars that he had. inherited from 
his father in stocks. This gave him the 
“stock exchange fever.” The young man 
had.a good position with a salary. of fif- 
teen dollars a week, and the certainty of 
more in the near future. All of his sav- 
ings he invested in stocks, and was cer- 
tain that he was on the high road to im- 
mediate wealth. He was so sure of this 
that he took a hundred dollars of his 
employer’s money to invest in a certain 
“deal,” whereby he would make twenty 
times a hundred dollars and could then 
repay the money. He was dazed with 
surprise and disappointment when the 
stock in which he _ invested suddenly 
depreciated, and he lost not only his own 
money, but his employer’s. Then he took 
another hundred dollars to buy stock that 
was “dead sure” to treble in value in a 
week. It also depreciated, and the final 
result was that the young. speculator 
found himself in jail as a defaulter. He 
had discovered that any “short cut” to 
wealth offered by the stock market was 
a. “cut” that young and inexperienced 
men should fight shy of. Had his hopes 
been realized it is doubtful if he would 
have been level-headed enough to have 
used his gains wisely. 

Sudden wealth is often an actual mis- 
fortune. I lived for several years in one 
of the great mining camps of the West. 
Now and then a man would “strike it 
rich” in a single day, and from being 
almost poverty-stricken would suddenly be- 
come rich. I know of many a man to 
whom this sudden acquisition of wealth 
was a positive harm. Most of these men 
“lost their heads” at once, and began a 
course of “riotous living” that soon dis- 
sipated not only their money, but their 
health. 

If the boys who are so eager to discover 
some “short cut” to wealth will look about 
them they will discover that the rich are 
not any happier than the poor. Some of 
the most fretful, complaining, unhappy, 
and altogether miserable men and women 
I have ever met in my life have been men 
and women rich in this world’s goods. 

The American boy is wise who starts 


out in life determined to honestly earn: 


every dollar that he is to possess. He 
will not seek nor want any “short cut” 
to fortune. He will not want anything 
that is not the result of his own industry. 
He will scorn to take a mean advantage 
of the necessities of others. He will pre- 
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fer honest poverty to ill-gotten wealth. 
He will write on the tablets of his heart 
this further saying of Franklin’s: “The 
way to wealth is as plain as the way to 
market. It depends chiefly on two words, 
‘industry’ and ‘frugality’—that is, waste 
neither time nor money, but make the best 
use of both. “Without industry and fru- 
gality nothing will do, and with them 
everything.” This is the shortest cut to 
wealth of which I have knowledge.— 
J. L. Harbour, in American Boy. 


In the Fruitlands of California. 
By M. A. KIMBALL. 


HE dainty “summer girl’ whom we 
see on the seashore and among the 
mountains has a no less pretty sis- 

ter in a gingham apron—the girl who works 
among the fruit orchards and canneries of 
California. The drying of the surplus fruit 
in the great orchards has become a wel- 
come means of employment to the young 
country girl, solving for her the perplex- 
ing problem of how to earn some money 
for herself. While she could not be spared 
to go away, here she can work and live 
at home. 

She drives along the quiet roads 


The other helpers there are her friends 
acquaintances, and there is much fun’ 
many little friendly rivalries. She 
ally works with another girl, and has 
and cut the fruit in halves and pla 
carefully on large drying trays. ne 
waited on by boys, who bring the frui 
wheel away the trays to the bleachers. 
is paid by the box, four cents being allowe 
for a fifty-pound box. She handles mostly 
apricots and peaches, with now and then 
a few days on pears. The season lasts 
until September, when there come several 
weeks of almond hulling, and our young 
girl finds her purse heavy enough for the 
longed-for pretty clothes, the music lessons, 
or the present for mother. 

. The canneries are generally located in 
era near the large orchards, as the fruit 
must remain on the trees until fully ripe 
to be in perfect condition for canning pur- 
There a_ girl _ first registers her 
name at the office, and receives her 
“check,” or card, for the department in 
which she is assigned to work. This she 
must. keep continually with her, for on 
it, by. a system of “punches,” is recorded 
the amount of work she accomplishes, thus 
determining her compensation. She _ is 
obliged to purchase several tools, such as 
a knife, peach pitter, ete., which at the 
end of the season she can return and re- 
ceive the amount of her outlay. She may 
be placed among the sorters, and have to 
carefully grade the fruit into four sizes, 
called extra, extra standards, standards, 
and seconds. All inferior, soft, or spotted 
fruit must be discarded. Here she is paid 


by the day. 


If her duties are to be in the preparation 
room she is provided with a table, and re- 
ceives the fruit in thirty-pound boxes. She 
must peel and cut it for the canners, being 
careful in regard to color and size, that each 
grade may be uniform. She is paid fifteen 
cents per box, and if she is active can do 
eight or ten boxes in a day. 


fhe 
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This peeled fruit is taken to the canning 
department, where it is washed, looked 
over, and filled into the cans. Each packer 
works by herself; she has a scale, and her 
cans must be of uniform weight. She is 
responsible for her work, having a num- 
ber which is placed on her cans, so that the 
forewoman may examine at any time and 
know how the work is being done. She 
is paid two or two and a half cents for a 
dozen cans, and on the average makes one 
dollar and a half a day. . 

Now the -cans go to the syrup room, 
where they are filled, then to the capping 
machine, to be. soldered, and_ finally to 
“processing,” Or Cooking: department. 
No matter how well. the preparing and 
canning are done, if the processing fails 
the work is lost. This department is 
placed in charge of experienced men. After 
being cooked the fruit is cooled and then 
taken. to the shipping department and 
labeled by the girls, when it is ready for 
the market. 

The. cannery season opens the last of 
May on cherries; then follow apricots, 
peaches, pears, plums, and grapes, in quick 
succession, and ends with tomatoes. Work 
begins at seven in the morning, a half hour 
being given at noon. Occasionally, when 
there is danger of the fruit on hand spoil- 
ing, there are seasons of night work, but it 
is purely voluntary, and paid for at extra 
rates. 

Connected with many canneries are dry- 
ing establishments, which employ large 
numbers of young people, and even. chil- 
dren. 

No busier place than a cannery can be 
imagined. From early morning the great 
fruit wagons come driving up the well- 
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sprinkled approaches to the buildings. 
The many windows and moving fans moder- 
ate the heat of the summer air, as the 
quick workers handle the golden fruit, full 
of the stored sunshine of the spring, to 
send it by and by for us to enjoy its lus- 
cious sweetness. 

The cannery girl has a good time. She 
is especially happy when working in cling 
peaches, they add so rapidly to the weight 
of her pocketbook. She is full of frolic 
and jokes, which bubble forth after the 
enforced silence of working hours, but she 
knows how to be self-sacrificing too, and 


the poor old grandmother, trying to ,earn 


something with her.. stiffened rheumatic 
fingers, finds her box filling in a way known 
only to this summer girl. 

If not living at home, she usually boards 
herself near the cannery. Some establish- 
ments include quite a little town of cot- 
tages for their help. These rent entire or 
by the single room, as desired, and the girls 
bring their own furniture. Frequently 
a number of the girls will club together and 
set up housekeeping. With a bit of carpet 
brought from home by one, a rocking chair, 
picture, little table, and trifles by the 
others, they will fit up a sitting room to 
receive their company. By the help of a 
coal oil stove, and from the contents of the 
baker’s wagon, whose bell tinkles every 
morning at the door, they prepare their 


‘Simple meals. 


The girls are paid weekly, by order, com- 
puted from the record on their cards, and 
made payable at the banks. There are 
always bits of fun and good times, walks 
and street car rides in the twilight, and 
all the time her store of money is growing 
this variation of the summer girl is happy. 
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Not Easily Beaten. 


OME men give up completely when 
S adverse circumstances surround 
them. Others, of a more forceful 
temperament, who have the happy faculty 


of not knowing when they are beaten, set | 


to work to reshape the circumstances—to 
wrest success from defeat. 
Of this latter stamp is a young ice dealer 
whose home is in one of the Canadian prov- 
inces. During the last year the arrange- 
ments of the ice dealers in the little. coun- 
try place where he resides were much up- 
- get by an unforeseen occurrence. The river 
froze during a stormy season, and as a 
consequence mud, snow, and floating drift 
were imprisoned’ in the ice. It’ was: the 
first time in the history of the trade that 
a supply of clear river ice was not to be 
had, and the dealers, after ‘carefully in- 


specting the few discolored | blocks: which > 


were cut, decided to give up-for the season. 
Now, the youngest dealer of all, who had 
hardly left his. boyhood days behind: him, 


had’ invested his entire ‘capital in ‘the: bus- | 
He had not gone into the trade to 
lose money, and he set his bright. wits at. 


iness. 


work to consider how best’ the difficulty | 
might - be solved. As a result of ‘his ¢og- | 
ital tions a large crew of men: were rset to. 
work on the river during..the. first mild. |. 
For several days» they. cut:the |... 
“Thou shalt not: swear.” 


weather. 


ice in the usual manner, but™ ‘the. blocks, 
instead of being lifted above the surface, | 
were ‘sent traveling down. and ‘carried. to. 
the- storehouse with the current. under: ‘the: 
| that. you. should | Teject” him?” |. 
has. my Lord done that men should: -eurse | 
him? >: 


‘icy covering. 


'The other dealers renaeiid: xo? a: little 
at this novel way of doing: business, but. 


they got little satisfaction in answer to 
their curious questions. At length a space 


of some’ acres was cleared, and: when the. 


first sharply cold night arrived ice again 
formed in the gap, but ‘this time it was 
of ‘a erystalline clearness. ’ 
ice harvest was duly garnered, and: the 


plucky young dealer, having the monopoly 
‘of the trade; sold his ice at such rates as. 
‘amply. compensated. him’ for his extra |... 


thought and labor. 


On Parole. 


T seems strange that to translate a 
| simple English monosyllable into 
French should make it appear so much 
more important, and yet it is to be feared 
that many a boy who has attended a mili- 
tary school is considerably more careful 
to avoid breaking his parole than his word 
given out of school. No American boy 
whose people came over in the Mayflower 
or any other English ship could admit for 
a moment that French is a better language 
than English, but all the same it seems 
dificult to impress upon the military boy, 
even though he may say that a French 
grammar is fit only for girls to study that 
a given parole is no more binding than 
a given word should be. 

A story is told of a cadet being confined 
to barracks on parole—that is, he was not 
locked in, but had given a promise not to go 
outside of the building. To pass the time 
he engaged in a romp with some of his 
companions, in the midst of which they 
threatened to drop him out of the window. 
He protested so loudly against this that 
some one asked, “‘Are you afraid of break- 
ing your legs in falling to the ground?” 
“No,” replied the cadet, “but I should 
break my parole, and that would be an 
everlasting disgrace.” 

Let us hope that this boy was equally 
afraid of the disgrace of not being regarded 
outside of the camp as a boy of his word. 
Word, of course, does not sound so military 
as parole, but it is better for general use 
among people who speak English, as every- 
one knows just what it means. If a cadet’s 


worse. - 
recently; Say, “What. lias my. ‘Lord -done 


The .second 
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parole, given to his superior officer, is 
good for anything, his word, given to any- 
one, high or low, should be good for quite 
as much. 


It would be a dreadful thing if keeping » 


a promise should come to be looked upon 
as a military virtue, confined to men and 
boys in uniform in their conduct toward 
one another, and quite disregarded when 
word” is substituted for “parole.” If 
a boy gives his word to his mother that he 
will be at home by nine o’clock in the 
evening, and because he is having such a 
good time with the fellows, or for some 
other reason, does not choose to keep his 
promise, he is quite as much disgraced as 
if he had broken a parole given to his 
captain that he would be back at camp 
by a certain time. 

If we give a promise we must oes it— 
that is, if it is possible to do so—or we 
lose all right to talk about our word of 
honor. The meaning of honor is ‘a nice 
sense of what is right,’’.and if we do not 
tell the truth we might as well talk about 
our wings as our honor, for we have not 
any more of the one than we have of the 
other. 

ips ace eee 
The Christian Shut-In. 


“*THEY also serve who only stand and wait;’ 
Thus sang a mighty bard of England’s isles. 
Looking on those who bear the sufferer’s fate. ~ 
I thin ess serve who only lie and smile.” 


The: ta pr the Street. 


ROFANITY—that is it. It is. = 
pe gusting. ‘It is repulsive. “It. 

_ abominable. It is committed often 
without the poor excuse of anger. It is 
without justification. It is as thoughtless 
as it is unprovoked, and is if anything, for 
that matter, the more offensive. ” It befouls 
the very air. 

— Yes, the sin of the street is sechioiees 
foul-mouthed; debasing, degrading profan- 
ity. It. blisters the lips and’ blasts the 
morals of those who indulge in it: It is in 
every way: degrading. It is the language 


of. the ‘slums, - sand, while it -is ‘bad ‘enough 
for the-slums,- it is-infinitely- worse: in the | 
| ordinary street, for there’ it falls-on and 
shocks: decent-éars, and poisons: the young 
who. thus far have’ only andulged: sins ‘pure 


speech, 5 - 


ws ‘Profanity. ielates. | an, ‘explicit command, 
It is like cursing 
one’s: own. father. ‘or. mother—like- it, but 
3 % heard’ a minister, : ina sermon 


“And - what 


Don’t. do it. It does not ‘pay. It 
has no. redeeming feature. It is only low, 
base, vile.: ShallsI say. it? -It is,the lan- 
guage of hell, and it will be time enough 
to curse God- when ‘Socias the reach of 
hope or mercy. , 

Boys, don’t swear. i Mw, don’t swear. 
Of course ladies do not, nor will they. For 
a woman to*swear would be to advertise 
herself as anything but a lady. 


Little Sins. 


a3] “OM,” said Aunt Margaret, ‘did 
you tell Will Davis the exact 
truth about.your skates?” 
Tom’s face crimsoned. “I didn’t tell 
him anything that wasn’t so,” he answered. 
“Yes, but didn’t you tell it so he would 

get a wrong impression?” 

“Well, maybe, but he does quiz a fellow 
so, and what’s the harm? If I don’t say 
anything but what’s true I’m not respon- 
sible for the impression he gets, am I?” 

“Ah, Tom, beware of the little foxes 
that spoil the vines! What isn’t right is 
wrong. Beware of what you call little sins. 
A rattlesnake is born with all the power 
of harm and the knowledge how to use it. 
1 have seen a little snake not twenty-four 
hours old when startled coil precisely as 
a grown snake would. The bite of a 
baby snake is poisonous, you know, and 
sin is like that. A little sin, the least 
deviation from right, stains the soul just 
as sure as can be. 

“IT remember reading once of.a _ rich 
American living in Paris who was sure 
that some one had been stealing from him 
for some time; money not left under lock 
and key was certain to disappear. He 
was convinced that the thief was one of 
his own household, though he had not been 
able to detect him. Finally’ he tried an 
experiment. He took a small vial contain- 
ing a certain acid, and placed it in a 
metal case, and covered it with napoleons. 
In order to get them out the case had to be 
held upside down, and this would cause 
the acid to run out, staining the thief’s 
hands a bright indelible yellow. As soon 
as he missed the gold he summoned the 


servants, and his valet’s hands betrayed 
him at once. The guilty stain was there, 
and he could not get it off. 

“The effect of sin on our character is 
like that, Tom. There is a deadly acid in 
sin, even the smallest sin, that leaves an 
indelible stain. There is an old proverb, 
‘We all do stamp our value on ourselves,’ 
and it is so true. We deceive ourselves 
when we think we can do wrong and not 
have it show. It stains, and the stain will 
show, sooner or later, and nothing but the 
blood of Christ will wash it off. Strive 
earnestly, Tom, never to do anything that 
is the least bit wrong.” 


A Busindss Man’s Advice. 


(¢ NCLE RUSSELL” SAGE has 
| | been a shrewd observer of men 
and a masterly maker of mil- 
lions for many years. He has been giving 
—or selling—to the Saturday Evening Post 
some advice to young men starting in bus- 
iness. About church membership he says 
this : 

At the very outset a young man ought to 
join a church. He ought to bear the bur- 
den of the church support to the full ex- 
tent of his ability. What this ability is 
must judge for himself. As in charity, 
‘Should give a dime if he can give no 

and this dime, if it represents the 
easure of what he can spare, is just 
nportant as the dollar or the thousand 
= s of the rich man. Communion with 
ehurch helps tremendously ’in building 
solid character. There will be met 
wholesome men and women. Ac- 
1iutances will be formed that are help- 
in every way. It is natural that the 
sople of a church should take more inter- 
est.in the success of one of their young 
communicants than they do in the success 
ofan outsider. That is human nature, and 
human nature prevails in a church just as 
much as it does outside. The only differ- 
ence is that the church human nature is 
cleaner. . 

But unless a young man joins a church 
through conviction it is far better for him 
to remain away. If the utilitarian advan- 
tages are uppermost in his mind, if he has 
no true religion, church communion, in- 
stead of helping, will harm him. He may 
find success more easily, but not happiness. 
The man who joins a church simply be- 
cause he can make something out of the 
connection is a hypocrite of the meanest 
stripe, and a hypocrite is not only a very 
unhappy man, but he must also be the most 
contemptible being in the sight of the Lord. 
I can conceive of no more miserable ex- 
istence than that which is led by a pre- 
tender. And the more carefully a boy re- 
alizes the hollowness of shams, religious 
and otherwise, the more placidly he will 
sleep of nights. The man who joins a 
church because it offers an easy short-cut 
to a-competence will probably find some 
pretty unpleasant experiences in his way. 
There are sincere young men who may be 
deterred from joining a church for this 
very reason. They have not a ‘sufficient 
religious conviction, or perhaps no religion 
at all. In such cases (always providing 
that he is honest and sincere) it will nev- 


ertheless benefit a young man to attend. 


a church. With most of us religion has 
come as a matter of education. It is never 
too late to begin this education, and, as a 
purely ethical problem, it is a fine thing 
for a thinking young man to spend part of 
his Sunday in a place where he can hear 
good, instructive discourse on religious top- 
ics. 
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Not Our First Duty. 


LOOKING out for ourselves is not our 
first duty. We have a duty to look out 
for others as well as ourselves; and it 
may be that duty of looking out for others 
is even greater than the duty of looking 
out for ourselves. This is certainly the 
case of a soldier set to guard his country’s 
interests, of a watchman set to protect the 
lives and property of the community, of 
a nurse to whom is committed a little 
child in its need and preciousness, of a 
parent or teacher or other person: who is 
the custodian of interests which he must 
count superior to his own. To claim that 
“self-preservation is the first law of nature” 
is neither a Christian maxim nor a humane 
one. Even a tiger or a wildcat will die 
for its whelps in an emergency. Unless 
we sink below that standard we shall be 
ready to give others the first place when it 
is plainly our duty to do so in the provi- 
dence of God.—Sunday School Times. 


Tuus saith the Lord: “For I know the 
things that come into your mind—every 
one of them.’’—Ezek. 11. 5 
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The Life of the Willow. 
By Epe@ar L. VINCENT. 


T is almost three centuries ago that Von 
zlT Helmont, the Flemish physician, took 
a pot of earth weighing two hundred 
pounds and planted in it a branch of wil- 
low weighing five pounds. For five years 
he kept the earth thoroughly watered, and 
at the end of that time he again carefully 
weighed the willow. Now it had increased 
to one hundred and sixty-four pounds, 
while the earth in which it grew had lost 
only two pounds. From the air and the 
water the willow branch had drawn the 
materials which had so added to its size. 
I was thinking what would have been the 
result if Von Helmont, instead of provid- 
ing the sprig of willow with the water and 
the air necessary to its growth, had put 
it away in a dry box, sealing it so that no 
moisture or carbon could reach it. We 
all know what would be the effect. Ina 
very short time the leavés would have be- 
come dry and dropped off.. The bark of the 
sprout would also have wasted away, shriv- 
eled and dead, and the very wood itself 
would have become dry and hard. The life 
would have gone out of the twig. 
Sometimes we hear persons say: 
beautiful Mary is growing to be! 
life is such a sweet one in every way. She 
has such a pleasant disposition. We never 
hear her speak a cross word to anyone. I 
wonder how it is? Surely she must have 
some secret.” Ah! If we but knew «it, 
Mary’s secret is the secret of the willow. 
She is feeding on the word, which is to 
her the very bread of life. 
Once we took a plant for which there 


“How 
Her 


‘did not seem to be room with the others 


in the window of the sitting room, and put 
it away down cellar, thinking perhaps: if 
we kept it watered and in the most sun- 
shiny place possible it might live until 
spring, and then we would bring it up 
again. But someway we forgot to fur- 
nish it with water; and the light in the 


cellar seemed cold and cheerless, even to 


the tender plant. Long before spring the 
pretty thing had drooped and died. 

Yesterday we did not find time to read. 
the usual portion of the book. This morn- 
ing there seemed to be so much. to,..do 
that we passed it by. Something seemed 
to be gone out of our-lives. Should, this 
neglect goon alittle while longer,..our life, 
the better life, would begin to. languish. 
A little longer and it would reach . the 
danger point. Then soon—and ah, how 
soon !—it would be dead. 

Every plant and every. flower keeps, its 
face turned upward to receive the dew 
and the rain and the sunshine. .Some have 
tiny cups designed especially for the pur- 
pose of catching the drops which are so 
graciously sent down from above to nour- 
ish them. _Some take in enough to furnish 
them life and growth through their roots. 
In one way or another all try hard to 


gather up the elements they need. 


Where else save in. God’s word, and. in 
the beautiful books and papers which good 
men and women are making for us, shall 
we find the strength we must have for life’s 
great battle? Too often we live away 
down in the cellar, instead of up in the 
bright sunshine of God’s love. 

This is a busy world. How thick and 
fast come the things which must be done! 
We get up in the morning wondering how 
we are ever to go through the day, so 
manifold are the duties which press upon 
us. So much the more need, then, of 
keeping near to the fountain of help. 
When a drought comes on, the careful gar- 
dener digs deep around the plants he is 
trying to bring to maturity. He has learned 
that if he would succeed he must keep the 
earth loose about the roots of his plants. 
In this ‘way he invites the moisture. Can 
we not find a lesson here? If work crowds 
upon us dig deep into the word. In it is 
strength for the coming day. 

I know a man who sat for a number of 
years in the legislature of one of our great 
States. Every morning before going to his 
work he would give himself heart, body, 
and soul to secret prayer and study of 
God’s message. Then when first the doors 
of the Capitol swung shut behind him he 
would stop for a moment and say: “Blessed 
Jesus, now I need thee! Be with me just 
for this day!” Can we doubt that this 
earnest prayer was answered? 

The day is God’s. Fresh from his hand 
it comes to us. Surely there is time for 
each one of us to bow in his presence and 
find help and comfort for whatever lies be- 
fore us. Not to do so is to grieve him 
and rob ourselves. 

And let us not make a mistake about 
this. The true object of our waiting must 
be, not simply to let God hear what we 
have to say, but to listen to his message. 
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Written on the Margin. 


N the margin of a manuscript written 
in the scriptorium of the monastery 
of St. Gall., A. D. 850, are found sev- 


eral lines of verse jotted down by the unknown 
copyist on hearing a blackbird’s note. 


At St. Gaui, A. D. 850. 


WITHOUT a slip, without a blot, 

The monk transcribed with loving care 
What treasured text it matters not, 

Of homily or prayer. 


And as he toiled, with sudden thrill, 
From bough of beech or spire of pine, 
A blackbird with his golden bill 
Fluted a strain divine. 


The busy fingers ceased to write ; 
But, while the blackbird sung, 

The monk found rhymes for his delight 
In Erin’s witching tongue ; 


And penned them thus, with starry look 
And simple heart aglow, 

Upon the margin of his book, 
A thousand years ago: 


“Great woods and high do ring me round ; 
Now, from my pages closely lined, 

A blackbird with angelic sound 
Distracts my gladdened mind. 


‘* Most sweet he sings upon the tree, 
Concealed among the leaves of green ; 
May God take equal joy in me— 
So love me, too, unseen !”’ 


The Other Side. 
A GREAT deal is being written to-day 


regarding the secrets of success in 

the business world. ‘Secrets’ is 
a wrong term, I presume, for there is noth- 
ing very secret about the majority of the 
rules laid down by the greatest commercial 
lights in the country to guide the fledgling 
business man into the right path. Old Sol- 
omon said them all in a very interesting old 
book, to read which would be a big help to 
every embryo “‘merchant prince,” and the 
book has been in circulation for a great, 
great many years. 

But the point which has particularly 
impressed me in most of these articles in- 
tended for the instruction of the young man 
in’ business is that, while much space is 
given to the duties of the employee to his 
employer, very little is said upon the other 
side of the question. It sometimes seems 
as though the average employer of labor 
ha& ‘ever stopped to think of his duty to 
the young men who work for him. 

A young chap full of enthusiasm was em- 
ployed by a firm in the dry goods business. 
The contract was a simple one, but it was 
a contract nevertheless. On his part the 
youth was to give his services and do what 
he was told. On its part the firm was to 
pay him one hundred dollars for the first 
year’s work and teach him the business. 
The money consideration was insignificant ; 
the knowledge of the business was what 
the youth was after. 

He was put down cellar, kept opening 
and nailing up boxes, running errands and 
sweeping the store; in a word, he was 
made to do porter’s work, as is many a 
poor boy who goes “to learn a_ trade.” 
But, like a sensible fellow, the youth said 
nothing until the year was up. 

On the morning of the New Year he was 
on hand early, and, when the senior part- 
ner came in, respectfully asked to be al- 
lowed to see him in his private office. 

“A year ago to-day,” said the young fel- 
low, closing the door, “I entered your 
service and agreed to give you my time and 
work. Have I done it satisfactorily ?” 

“Entirely so,” said the merchant, 
I am willing to increase your—” 

“Excuse me,” said the youth; “I have 
more to say. You agreed to pay me one 
hundred dollars, and you have done it. 
You also agreed to teach me the business, 
and you have deliberately and knowingly 
broken your promise. I know nothing 
about the dry goods business, and it is your 
fault. You have robbed me of a year’s 
time. What will you do about it?” 

The merchant looked at his employee, 
but the latter did not flinch.. He had right 
on his side, and his employer knew it. He, 
the man who prided himself that his word 
was as good as his bond, was accused by a 
beardless boy of having failed to keep his 
- agreement, and he knew that the charge 
was true. He said nothing. 

“What I want,” said the boy, “is an 
extra one hundred dollars as an increase.”’ 

“You shall have it,” said the merchant. 

“And besides that,” continued the youth, 
“[ want two hundred dollars additional 
to partly make good your broken promise.” 

Again the merchant looked in his eye, 
but he derived no comfort from it. “Well,” 
he said, “it’s a good deal to pay a boy the 
second year, but I will see about it; and 
he did see about it, for the next morning 
the “boy” was working behind the counter. 


ee 


and 


1 yers?” 


child said. 


CHAPTER III.—AN ALLY. 


gently forced her down among the 
pillows of the couch. 

“There, you will rest till tea time, like 
a good little mother,’ she said. ‘That 
dreadful man has tired you all out with 
his ‘saids’ and his ‘whereases!’ You look 
as white as an Easter lily.” 

“But Mr. Potter—he is coming back, 
Cecie. He went home to get something. 
I’ve got to go back to father’s room the 
minute he comes.” 

“You haven’t got to do anything but rest, 
dear,’ Cecil insisted tenderly. “I prescribe 
entire rest until tea—I’m all the doctor 
there is now,” she added, sadly. F 

“But Mr. Potter—” 

“Mr. Potter can talk to me. I’m p 
against all his legal terms—I’ve chumme¢ 
with a lawyer, you know. Judy used — 
practise on me. Besides, little mothenaa 
Cecil had never called her “little mother 
until to-day—‘‘what is a son good foupit 
he can’t stand between you and the fay 


She pulled down a shade or two and wen 
away. Her heart was heavy with its dréad. 
Some one was in the snuggery, seated in 
father’s chair. Cecil recognized the mass 
of tumbled yellow hair dropped forward on 
the table as Connie’s. But the bright head 
lifted instantly at the sound of steps. 

“Tt’s me—I’m waiting for him,” the 
For an instant Cecil thought 
she meant she was waiting for father; the 
pitiful, red little face had such a hungry 
longing in it. 
 “T heard him say he was coming back. 
I was in father’s closet to be ready to 
choke him if he troubled mother I was most 
sure he would!” fo tis 

“Why, Connie!” 

“Well, I don’t like his looks. I’m not 
going to have him make mother miserable! 
He says the mixed-uppest things—but / 
know what he was driving at. We’re pau- 
pers.” . 

The weird, 
calmly. 

“We'll have to go to the poorhouse, all 
of us. I’m thankful it’s on a hill with a 
view to it! And mother’s got to have the 
pleasantest room or I’}ll—I’ll choke some- 
body.” 

Connie’s love of “views” was the warm 
spot in her wild little heart—that and 
mother. Mother came first. Cecil stooped 
and kissed the fluff of yellow hair. 

“T’ll see Mr. Potter, dear—I hear his 
steps now. Run away and amuse the Tom- 
girls so mother can rest.” 

“You won’t let him get at mother?” 

“Only over my dead body!” laughed 
Cecil. The laugh almost frightened her, 
but it wrought a sudden change in the dis- 
mal little face beside her. Connie laughed 


GS" drew mother into the nursery and. 


elfish face regarded Cecil 


too. 
“There, now we've begun again! Let’s 
see if we can’t keep it up, Cecie,” she said. 


“I think we ought to on account of the 
children, you know. I’m glad you began it, 
though—I couldn’t.” 

Mr. Potter’s second call was a longer one. 
He explained everything minutely to Cecil, 
with a sense of relief that it was she, in- 
stead of the pale, bewildered little mother. 

“You mean we have nothing but the 
house and a very little sum of money in the 
bank?” the girl summed up quietly. “You 
mean father’s life insurance that he count- 
ed on for mother is forfeited because he 
forgot that last premium too long?’ 

The lawyer’s dry face beamed with satis- 
faction. How well the girl understood! 
Cecil watched the lean face twitch into a 


smile. She thought Connie would have 
heard it crackle, it looked so dry and 
crisp. 


“T understand,” Cecil said. ‘“‘We can 
keep on here if we are very, very prudent 
indeed. Some of father’s old debts may 
be paid in, but we shall never try to get 
anything from his poor folks. He called 
those the Lord’s patients.” 

She stopped suddenly, with a sense of 
having said something too sacred for this 
little lawyer’s ears. But the look in the 
keen face surprised her. Mr. Potter took 
up his hat and extended his hand to her. 


| 
| 


‘THE CLASSMATE. 


Tnie Womilten i 


“Don’t be’sorry you said it, Miss Cecil,” 
he said, “I loved your father—he was my 
friend.” And then he was gone, and Cecil 
sat alone in the dim little room and faced 
the future. 

She never knew how long she sat there, 
but it was dark when Connie came back 
to her. The first intimation she had of the 
child’s presence was the sliding of a small, 
cool hand into hers. 

“It’s me,” a voice said quietly. “I came 
back to hear what he said. When did he 
say we'd have to go?” 

“Go where, Connie ?”’ 
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Cecie? There’s mine, you know—take that. 
I can wait to be a artist. I’m not so very 
old.” erin’ + 

For half an hour the two sisters: sat 
there in father’s little dark room. When 
they went away it was hand in hand, and 
the pain in Cecil’s face was love-lightened. 

“You won't let mother know why I stay, 
will you, dear ?’’ she said, earnestly. “‘We’ll 
save mother that. I can tell her I’ve de- 
cided to wait awhile-and stay at home with 
her and you children. It will be true. I’m 
going ask her to let me tend to the money 
affairs for her—mother always did have 
such a horror of them. Then—” 

“Then she needn’t know how bad things 
are—I see,” said Connie, briefly. ‘Yes, 
I'll back you up. We’ll take care of mother 
together.” 

That evening Cecil wrote Judy again. 
As Connie said, “When you’ve got a thing 
like that to do, the quicker the better.” 

“I’m not coming, Judy. Take the tea- 
kettle off,” she wrote unsteadily.- ‘‘It isn’t 
to be—now. But don’t let yourself think 
for a minute that I’ve given my bones up! 
I have half a mind to go to work and make 
a doctor of myself, out of father’s books, 


“YOU’VE GOT TO GO, DEAR.” 


*Poorhouse, of course. Did he say we 
could carry some of our things? I’d rather 
like to take my paints and the drawing- 
board. And, mercy, won’t there be a row 
if the’Tom-girls can’t take their dolls!’ 

‘“O, Connie, Connie,” laughed Cecil, soft- 
ly, “what a child you are! We’re not going 
to any poorhouse in the hill or on the val- 
ley—” 

“IT suppose you mean on the hill and in 
the valley. Well, go on—tell the rest.” 

“We're going to stay right here at home, 
just as if father were here with us. There’s 
enough for that, if we are very prudent in- 
deed. You'll help, won’t you, Connie?” 

“*Course. And you're going to be a 
doctor. and I’m going to be a artist, and 
the Tom-girls are going to be—Tom-girls. 
I see. That’s simple enough. Shall you 
go back right away ?” 

“Go back, Connie?’ 

“Yes, to your Punch ’n’ Judy, you know. 
When you’ve got a thing like that to do, 
the quicker the better. But it’ll be lone- 
some—mercy !” 

Cecil winced in the darkness. It was 
such a sore spot to touch! Her pain tel- 
egraphed itself through the little cool fin- 
gers to Connie. 

“Wait! you needn’t answer,” the child 
cried quickly. “I know. O, I say, Cecie, 
I—I’m sorry! MHonest-blue I am—dear.”’ 

The “dear” was Cecil’s comfort. She 
had never heard Connie say that to anyone 
but mother, and rarely to her. 

“Can’t it be helped? Must you give it 


up? Are you sure there isn’t money enough, | 


just to show you I’m not backing out. 
Backing out—O, Judy! O, Judy, Judy, 
Judy! There, that is the last time I shall 
‘O Judy.’ I had to do it once. The rea- 
son I’m not coming is because there’s just 
money enough for us all to rub along on— 
and that’s the last time I shall say ‘money,’ 
dear. You know, and I know, and dear lit- 
tle, queer little Connie knows. We're try- 
ing to save mother.” 

It was not a long letter. When it was 
finished Cecil went away to the snuggery 
with her lamp. ' All the children were in 
bed and the house was full of weird night 
quiet. ‘There was a dim line of light under 
mother’s door, and Cecil knew by its dim- 
ness that it was turned low for the night. 
Mother always had a night light. There 
had always been a baby to keep tucked in. 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb was the baby now. 

Cecil crept along the hall silently, her 
firm young face oddly illumined by the flick- 
ering light and made into a woman’s face 
by the shadow lines. She had decided upon 
father’s room because the big volumes were 
already there and because it would seem a 
little—a very little—as if father was there 
too. And it was for father she was be- 
ginning her hard, self-imposed task. 

“It will take years, and then it won’t 
ever be done—alone. But it will help— 
O, it must help! And then, when my 
chance comes, it will be a shorter way to 
a degree. Judy’ would say I was crazy to 
try alone—Judy’s a dear, but she doesn’t 
know bones as well as I’m going to, be- 
fore I get through. I'll show her!” 
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She shaded the light and went to work. 
It was her whole soul she put into the dry, 
uninviting study, and she was so absorbed 
in it that she failed to hear the light patter 
of bare feet on the rug and see Connie, in 
her nightgown, snuggling down on father’s 
sofa. The child was fast asleep when she 
discovered her at last. She had put aside 
the books and risen to go away. 

“Why! Why, Connie!” Cecil cried, in 
genuine astonishment’ The child stirred 
uneasily and opened her eyes.’ 

“Mercy, how the haircloth pricks! To- 
morrow — to-morrow” — getting drowsy 
again—‘I’m going to bring—to bring a— 
qu-ilt.”’ 

“Connie, Connie, wake up, dear! You 
must go to bed. How long have you been 
here? Whatever made you come?” 

Cecil put her arm under the light form 
and lifted it upright. 

“T’ve been here right along,’ Connie an- 
swered, waking thoroughly now, “and I’m 
coming right along, too—every night you 
do. O, you thought you were just as se- 
cret, didn’t you? But I knew. So I 
came—I thought you’d be lonesome all 
alone. You didn’t mind because I fell 
asleep a minute, did you?” 

“Mind!” Cecil sat down in father’s 
chair and cried. In her tired, overwrought 
condition it was the only way she could 
show appreciation. 

“H’m! I guess I’ll take another nap!’ 
grunted Connie, in palpable disgust. ‘‘When 
you run down, you can just poke me again.” 
And she dropped back in a limp heap and 
produced a shrill artificial snore. 
the desired effect, and Cecil’s tears ran 
into a laugh. ; 

“You dear little, qweer little thing! To 
think you came to keep me company! Say, 
Connie—” 

“Well, what'll I say?” 


“I’m going to do it myself—be a doctor, 


I mean. Of course, not all, but I’m going 
as far as I can.” 

“Me, too—I’m going with you as far as I 
can. No, don’t kiss me!—it doesn’t agree 
with me, in my nightgown. Come on, I'll 
race you to bed!” . 

Four nights in every week—there was 
other work for the other nights—the little 
program was carried out faithfully. Con- 
nie never failed to be in her place on the 
haircloth sofa, but she carried a quilt. She 
never, failed to fall promptly to sleep, but 
the little flushed face and the low, regular 
breathing. were Cecil’s inspiration. She 
came to depend upon them, and when, one 
night, she missed them she shut her books 
and was going away. But there was Con- 
nie in the doorway, her face mischievous 
and wicked. . 

“I thought you would!” the child cried, 


delightedly. “That’s what I waited for. I 
was stumping you! I thought you’d miss 
me.” 


“Miss you, you littl imp? I couldn’t 
remember which was my fibula and which 
was my tibia without you!” 

“QO, what a fib—ula! Well, go ahead 
and sort ’em out now. I’m asleep.” 

So it went on for six—for eight—ten 
months. Then one night something hap- 
pened. Connie was asleep on the sofa and 
Cecil at work in her father’s chair, when 
a loud rapping echoed suddenly through 
the still house. 

“Mercy !” exclaimed Connie, upright in 
a moment. 

“Who can it be! 
Cecil whispered. 

“T’m not—very. But mother’ll be if she’s 
heard. Come along; we’ve got to go to the 
door, Cecie. Take father’s bootjack.” 

“But you’re in your nightgown—” 

“All the better—scare ’em. They’ll think 
I’m a ghost. Mercy, there it goes again— 
quick !” 

There was some one outside on the door- 
step who loomed terrifyingly to their star- 
tled imaginations. But the voice was re- 
assuring. Cecil knew it instantly. 

“O, Eben Plummer, it’s you!” - 

“Yes, it’s me, sure. Little Percy Tooth- 
aker’s broke his arm short off—fell outer 
bed—-sufferin’ like everythin’! Ain’t no 
doctor this side o’ twenty mile—see the 
light an’ think, says I, ‘I’ll see if that gal 
o’ the old doctor’s can’t do somethin’.’ 
Here I be.” 

Cecil uttered a low ery of horror, but 
Connie was calm and prompt. She took 
the lamp and put her other hand reassur- 
ingly on Cecil’s arm. 

“T’ll get your things—you’ve got to go, 
dear,’ she said. 

(To be continued.) 


Aren’t you scared?” 


Love and friendship are stronger than 
charity and politeness, and those who trade 
upon the latter are rarely accorded the 
former.—Merriman. 


It had. 


THE CLASSMATE. 


The Child’s Bedroom. 
By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


WISH to tell you how a Christian child 

| goes to bed. We shall take our hints 

from what David says about his way 

of going to bed. Peace is the name of the 
child’s bedroom. 

John Bunyan’s Pilgrim, you remember, 
game to the Palace Beautiful. He was 
there entertained by four beautiful and 
sweet-hearted sisters. After supper they 
led him to a large upper chamber, whose 
window opened toward the sun-rising: the 
name of the chamber was Peace; there he 
slept till break of day, and then he awoke 
and sang. Men often calla place after that 
for which it is most famed, or which they 
wish to find in it. 
called his palace near Berlin Sans Souci, 
or Without Care; and Jerusalem means the 
Abode of Peace. Its old name was Salem, 
which is just Peace. Many poor children 
have to sleep in a house which can hardly 
be called a home, and in a dirty, noisy 
room which might justly be called Dis- 
peace. It is like the two homes Jacob had 
among the Philistines: he called the first 
Esek, which means Strife; and the second 
Sitnah, which means Quarrel. Does your 
heart not grow warm as you say to your- 
self, “My cozy bedroom can be called 
Peace: it is a sheltered nook, comfortable 
and beautiful?” 

In a Christian home there should be per- 
fect peace—peace with God, peace with 
yourself, and peace with everybody. But 
it is not always easy to have peace with 
God when you are going to bed. Con- 
science is like the clock in a busy house in 
the city. The clock is ticking all day, but 
its sound is often drowned by the noises 
in the house. When evening comes, how- 
ever, its tick-ticking is heard perfectly, and 
is often the only sound that is heard. 
Now, in this way, earth’s loud, jarring 
noises often during the day rise above the 
still small voice in the breast. At the 
quiet evening hour the voices of work and 
play are hushed, and, in the silence, the 


voice of God is heard. Ah! that strange 


voice often makes us sad as we prepare 
for bed. For evil things done during the 
day are like chickens; they come home to 
roost at night. 

- Some boys I know had got new whips, 
and they were using them very earnestly. 


They came upon some young chickens, and 


they drove them with their whips at a 
great rate. Three or four of the chickens 
were found dead in the garden. The boys 
were questioned about it, but they all de- 
nied that they had hurt the chicks. At 
night one of the little boys was saying his 
prayers. He stopped in +the middle; his 
mother bade him go on, but he was silent. 
At last he said, “I can’t say my prayers; 
it was me that killed the chickens.” His 
bedroom was not peace at that hour. Con- 
science made him wretched. He nobly 
confessed his sin to his mother and his 
God; and then, like David, laid him down 
in peace and slept. You have seen your 
little brother sobbing in the corner in dis- 
grace. He has done some naughty thing, 
and he can’t look father and mother in the 
face. But his little soul is big with pride, 
and he will not yield; he won’t confess 
that he has done wrong, say that he is 
sorry for it, and ask pardon. He can never 
have peace while he is in that mood. His 
parents can’t pardon him; he won’t take 
their pardon. He thinks better of it: his 
pride yields; he confesses, and receives the 
kiss of forgiveness. He then becomes .at 
once another being; he has peace and hap- 
piness. The soul that has done ill during 
the day is even as that child. We must 
frankly confess our sins, and ask God for 


| Christ’s sake to forgive them all; for sin 


unforgiven often doth murder sleep. You 
have often watched your mother singing 
the crying baby to sleep with some gentle 
lullaby. Her sweet voice rises above the 
harsh voice of the child; and learned men 
tell us that the child feels conquered, and 
gives up. the strife. In some such way 
God’s gentle voice stills the voices of an 
accusing conscience, and we can lay us 
down in peace and sleep. 

Millions of folks, young as well as old, 
are not at peace with themselves. All the 
sour tempers that darken the world begin 
to grow in our nurseries, schools, and play- 
grounds. Boys and girls sometimes fret 
because they are béaten in their classes or 
games, or because their companions have 
finer health, or clothes, or houses. They 
who are worried and fevered by such things 
cannot have peace. One great general 
declared that the victories of another 
general would not let him sleep. I once 
saw near the Queen’s Highland home an 
eagle caged, but not tamed. The poor 
bird’s eyes flashed fire; he dashed madly 


Frederick the Great 


against the bars, and fell breathless on the 
floor; he gathered breath, and dashed again ; 
his feathers were broken and reddened with 
his own blood. We turned away in pain. 
Twenty years afterward I saw the same 
cage, but not the same eagle. ‘The door 
was open, and a fine large eagle was sit- 
ting on the outside. The keeper told me 
that he had got the bird when it was young, 
and tamed it, and that it would not fly 
away from the hand that fed it. It had 
peace and plenty. You see the meaning 
of my little parable of the two eagles. If 
our proud spirits are tamed by Christ in 
youth, we shall be saved from thousands of 
miseries, and we shall have all the good 
that is possible for us in this world. I 
often pass a house in which a lark is kept 
in a cage. It sings as if its very breast 
would burst with song and joy, and it 
brings some of the brightness of spring and 
the country into a poor part of the city. 
Caged larks seldom sing, but this lark 
knows a higher philosophy. It accepts its 
narrow lot, and fills it’ with gladness. 
Would it be a gainer if it gave itself away 
to sullenness and silence? 

The bedroom peace is found only in the 
homes of those who live in charity with all 
men. When David wrote the little poem, 
of which our text is the last verse, he was 

inged round with mighty and cruel foes. 
e forgives them, and prays for them, and 
fies down in peace. This is one of the 
rets of sweet sleep. How often I have 
leard people say of some quarrel with a 
eighbor, “I lost a good night’s sleep over 
The feeling of being wronged stings 
soul, and often spoils the sleep. And 
jis feeling is apt to. be strongest in us at 
night just before we go to bed. We then 
often have a review of the day, just as you 
sometimes have a review of your lessons 
at *the end of the week. If others have 
done wrong to us, as we think, during the 
day, we feel it very keenly then. This is 
the meaning of the words in Eph. 4. 26, 
‘‘Be ye angry and sin not; let not the sun 
go down on your wrath.” Anger against 
anyone is a very bad bedfellow. 

A famous missionary, Dr. Capadose, one 
day had some hot words with a neighbor. 
At night they both. felt sorry for their 
quarrel, and each started for the other’s 
house. They met halfway, and were recon- 
ciled ‘just as the sun was sinking in the 
west. Dr: Capadose pointed to the setting 
sun, and said, ‘““‘We are just in time; ‘let 
not the sun go down upon your wrath.’ ” 
Christ has taught us to pray, “Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us.” He has told us in many 
startling words that the forgiven must be 
the forgiving soul, and that he who gives no 
mercy shall get none. 

A traveler in Burmah, as I once read, 
fording a river, found his body covered over 
with leeches, busy sucking his blood. He 
began to tear the tormentors from his flesh, 
but his native servant told him that his 
wounds would be poisoned unless the 
leeches dropped off of their own accord. 
The servant prepared a bath with healing 
herbs, and made his master lie down in 
it. As soon as he bathed in the soothing 
balsam, the leeches left him. 

‘Every unforgiven injury thus in the heart 
is like a leech sucking the lifeblood. The 
evil thing is not to be torn away with your 


own hand. Bathe your whole being in the. 


words and spirit of the Great Forgiver ; 
and then, in the bedroom Peace, you will 
sleep the dreamless sleep that pours fresh 
life and joy into both body and heart. So 
God “giveth his beloved sleep.” This sleep 
be yours. 

‘* Forgive me, Lord, for thy dear Son, 

The ill that I this day have done; 


That with the world, myself, and thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be.’’ 


The Training of Mencius. 


ENCIUS is next to Confucius the 
M most revered name in China, for 
Mencius was one of the wisest 

and holiest of ancient men. This legend 


of his boyhood has been handed down: 


When he was young his mother resided 
near a cemetery. In play the boy imi- 
tated a funeral and so shocked his mother 
that she moved away. She went to live 
near a market and soon found her son 
mimicking the ways of the tradesmen. So 
she took a house near a college. Here the 
lad amused himself by arranging the sac- 
rificial vessels, and practising the rules 
of etiquette and ceremonies of worship. 
Here, therefore, she settled permanently, 
and sent the boy to school. One day he 
returned home, and found his mother at her 
loom weaving a piece of cloth. She asked 
her boy, “How much have you learned to- 
day?’ Mencius replied somewhat indif- 
ferently, “As much as yesterday.” His 
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mother then took a knife, and severed in © 
twain the warp and woof of her work. 
Mencius was astonished, and asked the 
reason. His mother replied: “A son neg- 
lects his studies; a mother cuts in two the 
threads of her weaving: what is the dif- 
ference? The superior man learns, in 
order to establish a name and fame; he 
examines into things that he may know; in 
troublous times he rests in peace; when he 
takes office under the emperor he keeps 
calamities at a distance. If you waste 
your opportunities, you will ultimately be 
only a menial, and trouble will assuredly 
crush you. A woman who can earn her 
livelihood by weaving cloth may, if she 
stops when her work is half done, destroy 
her work and earn no money. Let a man 
neglect an opportunity to develop his vir- 
tues, should he not ultimately become a 
rebel, he will sink into the position ofa 
mere slave. Where, then, is the difference 
between them?’ Mencius was thoroughly 
frightened, and henceforth devoted himself 
to his studies night and day. He treated 
with profound respect Sz Tsz, his teacher, 
and in after life became famous throughout 
the whole empire for his deep learning. 
————_#¢ 
Moment by Moment. 
MOMENT by moment, I’m kept in His love: 
Moment by moment, I’ve life from above, 
Looking to Jesus till glory doth shine; 
Moment by moment, O Lord, 1 am thine. 
+++ 0 o --__—_—— 


Disposition. 


HAVE you ever said, “I wish I had a 
more cheerful disposition?” How much do 
you wish it? Enough to dispose yourself 
so as to be in the way of getting it? Your 
words are idle and sinful unless you will 
to have it, instead of wishing to have it. 
You are not responsible for the disposi- 
tion you were born with, but you are 
responsible for the one you have to-day. 

Everything you carelessly or seriously 
purpose to do affects what you are disposed 
to do. You are disposed to look on the 
dark side, borrow trouble, and say dis- 
couraging things. Suppose you earnestly 
purpose for one week to look for pleasant 
things, and speak of them, and never speak 
of what you dread or do not like. You will 
be more cheerfully and hopefully disposed 
at the end of the week, and you know ‘it. 
“If ye know these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them.”—WMaltbie D. Babcock; ‘in 
Forward. | DON 


A Little of Everything... . 
THE American people spent one thousand 
million dollars ($1,000,000,000) for liquor 
last year. What is there to show for it? | 
SCIENTISTS universally accept the ‘theory 
that heat, light, and electricity are modes 
of vibration. ‘Now come two investigators 
who attempt to prove that the phenomena 
perceived by the sense of smell are attribu- 
table to the same cause. 


WHEN Nikola Tesla, the inventor, was 
asked what great advance might be éx- 
pected in electricity in the new century he 
said that it was not improbable that a hun- 
dred years from now we might be getting 
telegrams from other worlds. Indeed, he 
said that ‘he once thought the people of 
Mars were trying to send him Morse sig- 
nals. This is wireless telegraphy, sure 
enough. fet 

THREE converted African chiefs who re- 
cently visited London were asked about the 
effects of the liquor traffic. One replied: “I 
am glad you asked me about the drink, for 
we call it destruction. It is the destruc- 
tion of my people. They lose their good 
standing and food and speech because of it. 
The white man’s drink is a worse foe to 
my people than the weapons of the Loben- 
gula.’ Another said: “English liquor mad- 
dens; it destroys even our little children. 
All kinds of evil come out of the beer pot. 
I have put it down.” 


THERE has long been a determined war 
against the cigarette, and its disastrous 
effects on the mind and body of the young 
are reported every day. But in spite of 
their bad effects on the boys who use them 
the sale has grown to be enormous, and 
their cheapness has led thousands of boys 
to begin smoking while hardly more than 
babies. Some of our States have legislated 
against the insidious things, but the con- 
stitutionality of such anticigarette legis- 
lation has often been questioned. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has, how- 
ever, now decided that a State has full 
power to prohibit the sale or the giving 
away of cigarettes or cigarette paper. The 
ground of the decision is that “Cigarettes 
not being, on account of their noxious and 
hurtful character, per se, legitimate ar- 
ticles of commerce,” the State has a right 
to protect the lives and health of its peo- 
ple from such articles.—American Friend. 
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“THE CLASSMATE. 


The Sunday School. 
Lesson XII.—March 24. 
Jesus CRUCIFIED AND Burrep.—Luke 23. 
44-53. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—Christ died for our sins 
according to the NScriptures.—1 Cor. 
15. 3. 

HoME READINGS. 
Mon. Jesus Crucified and Buried, Luke 23. 


Tu. Jesus Crucified and Buried. Luke 238. 


John 19. 13-22. 
John 19, 23-30. 


. King of the Jews. 
Th. ‘*Itis finished.” 


Fri. The burial. John 19. 31-42. 
Sat. Reconciled by Christ. 2 Cor, 5, 14-21. 
Sun. For sinners. Rom. 5, 1-11. 


ITH what rapid strides death 
comes upon us! Walking in 
the strength of perfect health 


one minute along a city’s streets, a tre- 
mendous explosion may hurl us suddenly 
from our friends into eternity. 
late to Calvary is only a short distance, 
and occupies but little time for the Sav- 
iour to traverse, and as he goes let us 


see what he bore, and recall that it was’ 


for us and for our sins. 


RIDICULE IN A GoopD CAUSE. 


With what a biting power do the words 
of our friends sometimes take hold of us! 


How their sarcasm stings us and turns us 


often from well-determined deeds of love! 
The jeers of an associate that one is a 
bread-and-milk boy has sent many a lad to 
a sinful life. The taunt of a frivolous 
companion has turned girls from church 
and home and exposed them to the tempta- 
tions of a wide world. And this simply be- 
cause it is more difficult to bear ridicule 
when we are assailed than to be brave be- 
fore a cannon’s mouth, and sometimes it 
seems as if it were more difficult to bear 
ridicule when we are doing right than to 
be ridiculed for wrongdoing, as then we 
can put on a bravado that seems to serve 
asa protection. But we have here the 
Christ hanging in agony on the cross in the 
holiest of human causes, and men gathered 
round him sneering at him with raillery, 
“Ee saved others; himself he cannot save.” 
With all this mocking and jeering crowd 
Jesus could not hear one word of cheer 
and encouragement, for hate was on every 
brow.,,, How much we owe to some friendly 
word “when we are fairly punctured by 
ridicule! With what gratitude does even 
a dog look up into the eyes of a stranger 
who takew his part against cruel tormentors ; 
and ‘when some one says to us, “Never 
mind what. they say about my child, I'll 
be with you,” is there not a gratitude 
deeper than words can tell? The Saviour 
felt not the warmth of a single affectionate 

word as he bore the indignities of the 
cross, save what was said by the male- 
factor who was dying by his side. And can 
we wonder that his sincere appeal to 
the Master elicited so immediate and gra- 
cious a reply? 


THE GATE OF PARADISE. 


_ The poor crucified man found it on the 
cross, and he entered through it into the 
city of God. The gate swings open at the 
humblest appeal of sincere souls. ‘“Re- 
member me” were the words the dying 
thief uttered, and at them heaven opened 
before him. Against them the power of 
Rome was helpless, and the wrath of en- 
raged multitudes futile; for does not God 
hear, and can he not answer? Stephen, 
the first martyr, looking up through a per- 
fect torrent of falling stones, saw heaven 
open, its gates swing back, as his prayer 
went forth, “Lord Jesus, receive my spir- 
i - 
THE SYMPATHY OF NATURE. 

It would almost seem as if the great 
forces of’ nature were more responsive to 
the great event than were the eyes or 
hearts of the crowd of human beings around 
the cross, for upon the hill there fell the 
pall of a sacred darkness, and the sun, mil- 
lions of miles away, was, as Luke says, 
“of failing light.” 

And nature is sympathetic with us in 
all our work. How she toils with rain 
and sun for us, and how responsive she is 
to injury! Let me cut my finger, and 
immediately nature brings all her re- 
sources to make good the injury done, and 
every part must make its contribution to 
the suffering member. Have we in this 
later day a better conception of Jesus’s 
life and a more tender sympathy with him 
than the crowd who placed him on the 
cross for our salvation? 


——_____¢¢9—___——. 
BE of good cheer about death; and know 
this of a truth—that no evil can happen to 


a-good man, either in life or after death.— 
Socrates, B.C. 470. 


| your 


From Pi-— 


owed to God. 


The Epworth League. 
Thoughts on the Prayer Meeting Topic. 


od Waat J Owe ta Chri — 
2 Cor.’ 8:0: IT Pet. 2: 21-25. 


HAT do I owe to Christ? Have 
- you seriously asked yourself 
this question? Do you realize 


that you are not your own—that Christ 
has redeemed you with his blood? Have 
you earnestly thought about the love of 
Jesus? St. Paul writes to the Christians 
at Corinth: “Ye know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 
that ye through his poverty might be 
rich.” For your sake he left his throne 
in heaven and lived here on this earth 
those wonderful thirty-three years. For 
sake he experienced loneliness and 
weariness and struggle. For your sake he 
was “a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief.’ For your sake he suffered 
as none other has ever suffered. For your 
sake he bore the cross, wore the thorn- 
crown, was crucified. O how wonderful is 
the love of Jesus for you and me! It “pass- 
eth knowledge ;” it is beyond the fathom- 
ing of our little minds. 
‘* Love strong as death—nay, stronger, 
Love mightier than the grave, 
Broad as the earth, and longer 
Than ocean’s wildest wave : 
This is the love that sought us, 
This is the love that bought us,- 
This is the love that brought us 
To gladdest day from saddest night, 
From deepest shame to glory bright, 
From depths of death to life’s fair height ;~ 
This is the love that leadeth 
Us to His table here, re) 


This is the love that are re ¢ 
For us the royal cheer.’’ 
Let us 


What do we owe to Christ? 
think of three suggestions that come to 
us from our reference verses. The first 
one is found in the words, ‘‘Christ also suf- 
fered for us, leaving us an example, that 
ye should follow his steps.’””’ We owe it 
to Christ that we follow in his steps. He 
says to us, “Learn of me... ye shall find 
rest unto your souls.” A disciple is a 
learner. If we are true disciples of Jesus 
we are studying his life in the gospels, we 
are pondering his words, we are thinking 
much about him, that so we may walk in 
his steps. The one example for us to im- 
itate is that of Jesus, We are often led 
astray because we try to follow some other 
example. We are like children trying to 
write in copybooks, who look at their own 
poor productions instead of studying the 
copy. The things to do is to look away 
from self and everything else to J esus, who 
is our perfect pattern. 

We owe to Christ the complete conse- 
cration of our lives. Think of these 
words: ‘Who his own self bare our sins in 
his own body on the tree, that we, being 
dead to sins, should live unto righteous- 
ness.”” We are to become ever more and 
more dead to sin, and alive to the service 
of God. Some one has beautifully said: 
“Consecration is not wrapping one’s self 
in a holy web in the sanctuary, and then 
coming forth after prayer and_ twilight 
meditation and saying, ‘There, I am con- 
secrated.’ Consecration is going out in 
the world with God, and using every pow- 
er for his glory. It is taking all advan- 
tages as trust funds, as confidential 
It is simply dedicating 
life in its whole flow to God’s service.” 

And we owe it to Christ that we grow, 
that we make progress, that we increase 
in soul treasure. Ponder the words, ‘That 
ye through his poverty might be rich.” Not 
poor; not gradually losing what we once 


MARCH 


had; not forced to cry out 


‘¢ Where is the blessedness I knew 
When first I saw the Lord ?”’ 

Ah, no! For us should be the increasing 
treasure. We should be richer in soul 
wealth this year than we were last year; 
richer to-day than we were yesterday. The 
glorious invitation comes to us, “Ask, and 
ye shall receive, that your joy may be full.” 

Yes, we owe to Christ the fruits of 
Christlikeness, consecration, progress; the 
heart’s highest devotion, the life’s truest 
service. May we keep. back nothing; may 
we yield ourselves entirely to him! 


> 


Leader’s Notes on Junior League Topics. 


MarcH.—‘LABORERS 
Gop.”’ 


Marcu 24.—How May We Learn the Law 
of Kindness?—2 Cor. 6. 1-7. 


How do you learn to ride a bicycle? 
Would you ever learn by reading books 
about it, and studying pictures, and prac- 
ticing attitudes? You must ride in order 
to learn to ride; so you must be kind in 
order to learn the law of kindness. There 
is another thing about riding a bicycle that 


TOPIC FOR 


-can repeat it? 


WITH’ 


teache$ us a lesson.- If you stop pedaling, 
and the wheel loses its momentum, what 
happens? Your wheel falls over on its 
side. You must keep moving or get a 
tumble. So you must keep on doing kind 
things to fulfill the law of kindness.. 

If we were in partnership with a very 
wise and good man we should ask him to 
tell us what to do when we were in doubt. 
So if we are partners with Jesus Christ, 
and laborers together with him, we must 
come to him for wisdom. He tells us the 
law of kindness in the golden rule. Who 
(Matt. 7..12.) - 

‘*To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me, 

Will make me honest, kind, ‘and 200d, 
As God commands to be. 3) 

Let us see how many kind acts of Je- 
sus we can remember. (Call upon the chil- 
dren to give incidents, and write them 
down upon the blackboard.) He healed the 
sick, opened the eyes of the blind, cleansed 
the leper, fed the hungry, blessed the chil- 
dren, raised the widow’s son and the daugh- 
ter of Jairus to life, preached to the poor, 
pardoned the sinful, comforted the sorrow- 
ing, and, to crown all the other kind acts 
of his life, he died on the cross that we 
might be saved. It is impossible for even 
the enemies of Christianity to find one un- 
kind or unloving act in his whole life. 

A boy or girl who is kind and pleasant 
is sure to have many friends. A man 
wanted to put the greatest tribute to his 
wife’s character possible on her tomb- 
stone, so he wrote the words, “‘She was so 
pleasant.” 

A little girl who was an pa child and 
who was accustomed to have her own way 
went to the.country to visit her aunt. 
After a few days she forgot her good man- 
ners and began finding fault and making 
things disagreeable generally. She scolded 
her cousins, spoke rudely to the girl in the 
kitchen, worried the cat and dog, chased 
the chickens, | and made all her relatives 
wish that her visit would be a short one. 
“IT will teach her a lesson,” her uncle said 


one day after hearing his wife’s account of. 
So he invited his niece to. 


her behavior. 
go with him to a blacksmith shop, where 
he was going to get his horse shod. The 
blacksmith was so profane that he was 
called “the swearing blacksmith,” and he 
was so quick-tempered that even the rough 


-boys of. the neighborhood were afraid. of 


him. 

The little girl was at first interested. in 
seeing the blacksmith at work, but she was 
soon shocked by his language and. manner. 
He was in an ill temper over something, 
and he vented his spite on every creature 
who came near him, 
horses which were waiting to be shod. A 
spirited saddle horse, who was used _ to 
gentle treatment, resented his | 
touch and tone, and before he could: get 


out of reach had buried her teeth in the 


blacksmith’s shoulder. This called forth 
such exhibitions of anger that the uncle 


hurried his niece away, gains amet to. 


have his horse shod. . 
a | didn’t know anybody could be: Se) cross 


as. that,’ the little girl said on. her way 


home. 

“It all began when he was a boy,” the 
uncle replied. “He was an only child, and 
was allowed to do as he pleased, and the 
bad habit of scolding and. finding fault 
grew upon him, until now he makes no ef- 
fort to control his temper, and if it were 
not for the fact that he is a good black- 
smith he would not get any work, it is so 
unpleasant to go to his shop.” 

The child hung her head in shame; she 
had learned her lesson, and it was indeed 
a bitter one. The change from crossness to 
kindness was not made in a day, but she 
began at once to study the golden rule and 
to act upon it. 

Perhaps you’ have noticed sometimes 
your mother’s sewing machine runs hard, 
or that the carriage wheel refuses to go 
round, or there is some place of friction 
in machinery that needs attention. When 


this happens we need to be provided ‘with 


a little oil like this. (Show machine oiler. ) 
Just a few drops overcomes the friction 
and sets everything right. So in the fric- 
tion of life we need the oil of kindness, and 
we ought to carry it around with us all 
the time, for we never know when we may 
need it most. (Read Psa. 45. 7.) 


HERE is the Church, organized in Mis- 
sionary Societies, Sunday school, Mission 
Sunday school. Here is our city, with its 
poor, and sick, and drunken. Here is our 


‘country needing enlightenment and moral- 


ity and Godliness. Here is the world, need- 
ing men and women to help God save it 
in the Gospel of his Son. Can you be idle? 
Can you fail to lend a hand?—Rev. Dr. 
Burkhalter. 


not excepting. the 


rough | 


The Unchurched Child. 
1I1.—Get ACQUAINTED WITH HIM. 
| AST week THE CLASSMATE printed 


Rey. C. A. Littlefield’s description 

of the city children who grow up 
as strangers to the church. In the effort 
to reclaim and help them he urges Christ- 
ian people to come into personal contact 
with them. He says: 

I used to say, when working in Boston, 
that if the Christian homes of that city 
could be opened for one hour one day in the 
month for such boys and girls as these to 
come trooping in, it would do more for 
these children than all the missions -and 
missionaries can do the whole year round. 
And I am inclined to add that it would do 
our Christian homes as much good as it 
would do the children. These little folks 
are taught altogether more by example than 
they are by precept; and if, when you-have 
touched them by the power of a _ person- 
ality, you can add to it the power of a 
church or a home, or their equivalent, a 
Settlement, you have brought into the lives 
of these children not only a power. of 
personality to lift them, but the power of 
a sustaining influence to mold them. In 
spite of thcmselves they will come to be — 
what they are who touch them and what 


those influences are which surround them. 


Let me give you one or two examples to 
illustrate what I mean, and at the same 
time to show you how potent these influ- 
ences may be. In my present church I 
have three hundred girls in a sewing school, 


“every one of them of the class. of. which 


I am speaking, no one of whom is.in a 
Protestant or even Christian chureh or 
Sunday school.. We are teaching..them now 
for the second year. ‘The school is’ opened 
with prayer, the girls work for forty min- 
utes, I give them a five-minute talk, they 
sing a sewing school song or two, and are 
dismissed in an orderly way. We have 
thirty teachers who draw close to the lives 
of these girls; and try to make them’ what 


they would like their own girls to be. If 


you ask for the results of the work it is im- 
possible to tell them; but if you could see 
the development of the girls in general, and 
of some classes and. individuals ‘in partic- 
ular, you ‘would. be more than ‘satisfied. I 
regard the results of that work as. alto- 
gether outclassing, in their value, the re- 
sults of our Sunday school work for the 
same length of time, alike in the value to 
the child and i in the aesunce upon the com- 
‘munity. 

And _ besides ‘iene girls I ico a group 
of over a hundred boys of the unchurched 
class with whom I meet less frequently, 
but with equally gratifying results. 

Take another case. When I went to the 
church which I am now serving I found 
a little Italian girl from a Catholic family _ 
in the Sunday school. Like her race, she 
has the fine Italian features, a face ani- 
mated and expressive, a mind keen and 


‘quick, and a religious nature ardent and 


active. She was encouraged by the church, 
is now a member of it, is one of its most 
devoted and successful workers in every 
department, and she is now a college stu- 
dent standing high in Boston University. 
At the beginning she ‘was the kind of an 
unchurched child that we are discussing. 
It is her own glad testimony that the 
church helped her to the impulse and sur- 
rounded her by the sustaining influence 
which will result in the development of 
what the rest. of us see is to be a Chris-_ 
tian woman of unusual brilliance and 
power. 


In the Heavenly Gardens. 


I HAVE a fancy that for every baby soul 
which is born into the garden of this world, 
there upsprings, in the heavenly garden 
above, a white flower which is watched 
over by the angels of God. It is the em- 
blem of purity, the white flower of child- 
hood,' and so long as the soul on-earth re- 
tains the child heart of purity, so long 
and no longer. shall the heavenly flower 
bloom white and fair in the garden of God. 
—C. Carnahan. 
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SCENE AT AN EASTERN FOUNTAIN. 


Egyptian Water Sellers. 


N that far-away country of Egypt, if 
| one is thirsty, he must buy water to 
drink, and the water seller on the 
street there is as common a sight as the 
banana man is here. Very strange it would 
seem to you to see them for they have no 
pails of any kind. Sometimes the water 
is carried in a goatskin, the feet, head, and 
tail cut off, and the openings sewed up 
water-tight ; grewsome looking objects they 
are, for the water fills them up and swells 
them out until they look almost alive, while 
the vender holds his hand over the neck to 
keep. the water from running out, quite as 
if he were choking the animal. 

Until you become a little accustomed to 
the sight, your thirst disappears when you 
see one, something as a toothache does at 
a dentist’s sign, but so common are they 
that you soon become entirely accustomed 
to them. This goatskin is slung over the 
shoulder by a strap, and mingled with the 
quaint cry of the water seller, ‘Water, 
sweet as honey. Water from the spring. 
Drink, O faithful! The wind is hot and 
the, way long.” You hear the jingle of the 
little brass cups; they do not use glasses, 
but. cups, inscribed with verses from the 
Koran. 

If the water is to be delivered at a house, 

a large jar is placed outside the door and 
filled from the goatskin. ‘The jar is very 


porous, and acts as a cooler, so that as | 


the water drips down into the bowl be- 
neath it is deliciously cool. It was such 
earthenware jars that Christ caused to be 
filled at Cana of Galilee at the marriage 
feast when the wine gave out, and from 
which at his command they drew forth 
wine. 

The goatskins are called bottles, and we 
often read of them in the Bible. In mak- 
ing them the skin is stripped from the an- 
imal without cutting it open (after the 
head and feet have been removed), the in- 
side is then dressed with tannin, the open- 
ings firmly tied or sewn, and the skin filled 
with a preparation of bark and water until 
saturated. When used for wine they are 
hung up in the houses, and become smoked 
and shriveled. You remember the psalmist 
says, “Like a bottle in the smoke.” When 
they need mending a patch is stitched on 
and covered with pitch. A new bottle was 
always used for new wine, because, being 
pliable, it would stretch when the wine fer- 
mented, while the old ones were stiff and 
hard, and would burst, the bottles be 
spoiled, and the wine spilled. 

You remember Hagar took bread and a 
bottle of water when she went away into 
the wilderness with Ishmael; and in Josh- 
ua we read the story of the Gibeonites who 
went up to Gilgal to fight Joshua. They 
wanted to make it seem as though they had 
come a long way, although they lived near 
by, so they bound old shoes on their feet, 
took wine bottles, old and rent, and tied 
up and carried moldy bread; 
they came to Joshua they told him that 
they came from_a very far country, and that 
they took the bread hot from the oven 
when they started from home, :and their 
clothes were new, and their shoes, and their 
bottles of wine, but because of .the long 
journey they had worn them out. 

Often the women and children go to the 
well to carry water, and they carry pretty, 
graceful jars, balancing them on their heads 
and walking very easily. Should the jar 
happen to be too full, a bright girl will 
often with a dextrous motion of the head 
spill out a quart or so, throwing it clear 
of her dress and feet without touching it 
with her hands. 


then when’ 


-sand who can manage them. 


It is a common sight to see a line of 
Egyptian women, their faces covered with 


a thin, white veil, walking steadily and eas-— 


ily, each with a jar of water on her head, 
her hands falling at her side; and let me 
tell. you that while the Egyptian women 
carry the water-jar on the head, the Jew- 
ish women carry it on the shoulder, as 
you will see in the story of Rebekah, and 
as you would see to-day in the countries 
of the Orient. 

In the far East when one wishes to do 
an act of charity he sometimes buys the 
whole contents of the seller’s water bottle 
and. requests -him to give to any who will 
drink. Then the vender calls out in a 
loud voice, and their voices all acquire what 
is called the carrying quality, which may be 
heard above the din of the street, the warn- 
ing call of the camel driver, the jingle of 
the donkey’s bells, the rattle of the water 
seller’s cups, the cries of the street ped- 
dlers. Over all this noise you hear dis- 
tinetly, “Behold, :the- distribution of the 
water! 
Bismillah. In the name of God.” 

The passage at the close of Revelation 


refers to this very common oriental cug»- 


tom: “And the Spirit and the bride say, 
Come. And let him. that heareth = say, 
Come. And let him that is athirst come. 


And whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely.” 

How a study of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Bible lands light up the Bible 
stories !—G. P. Dubois, in Boys and Girls. 


Saluting in the Navy. 


SoME one has estimated that it costs a 
million dollars a year to fire the military 
and naval salutes of the world demanded by 
international and service etiquette. All 
governments use an inferior grade of am- 
munition for the purpose, the United States, 
for instance, expending its condemned pow- 
der in this way, but with even this econom- 
ical resort the cost of the noisy salute is 
prodigious. It has been said that the roar 
of the saluting gun never ceases—that is, 
at some place, during every second of time 
a salute is being fired. ‘This furnishes an 
idea of the generous impulses which are 
demonstrated. between nations or as marks 
of individual respect. : 

The saluting customs are most critically 
observed by those whose duty it is to carry 
them out. In the army, the regulations are 
comparatively simple, but in the navy, 
where our ships are constantly visiting 
foreign ports and are encountering new 
observances, the etiquette of saluting is 
quite formidable. 

Usually on our ships of war rapid-fire 
guns of the three-pounder type are used 
for firing salutes. They: make sufficient 


moise with the minimum expenditure of 


powder, and noise is the principal feature 
of the gun salute.—/. H. Jenks, in Sat- 
urday Evening: Post. 
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THERE are ‘over two hundred distinct 
muscles in the human body, of which the 
best of us keep about one hundred in prime 
condition by proper use. 
feet into shoes we lose the use of the toes, 
so that there is not one man in a thou- 
In other 
words, the interossi ‘muscles are dead. If 
we wore mittens all the time the individual 
conirol of our fingers would be lost. As 
we eat so much soft food we are losing the 
need of teeth. The gums after a while will 
answer every purpose, as mastication is 
performed by machinery before we begin 
the meal.— American Boy. 


-All ye thirsty come and drink. 


By sticking our } 


Vest-pocket Cook Stoves. 


qo commissary general of the army 
has recently bought, for the spe- 

cial use of our soldiers, large num- 
bers of little cookers of a kind newly in- 
vented. Each of them is hardly bigger than 
a teacup, so that the contrivance has the 
merit of being easily portable, while pos- 
sessing the additional advantages of ex- 
treme simplicity and cheapness. With a 
single twist one unscrews from it a metal 
rim, and this, having three legs, is made to 
serve as a tripod stand for holding a brass 
receptacle from’ which the cover is _ re- 
moved with another twist. 

The receptacle, which is nothing but a 
small cylindrical cup, is partly filled with a 
whitish-looking substance that has the ap- 
pearance of spermaceti. One is informed, 
however, that the stuff is in reality a mix- 
ture, of wood alcohol and “some vegetable 
material,” the nature of which is not ex- 
plained. On being touched with a match 
it catches fire instantly and burns with a 
steady, lambent flame, which, though almost 
invisible to the eye, is extremely hot. 

Now, the small quantity of alcohol mix- 
ture in the cup—it is quite solid—will burn 
for an hour anda half, and the cost of it is 
almost nothing. It will serve to heat water, 
or for any purpose of minor cookery, a 
cepan or light pot being placed upon the 
tripod. When the fuel mixture is used up, 
a f esh supply is scooped out of a pint can 
ith a spoon and put into the brass cup, 
so that culinary operations may proceed. 
n a region where fuel is scarce—as in 
China, for example, or in parts of the West 

ch a contrivance is invaluable. It is 
likely to be adopted by pees for use 
in camp. 

The navy has purchased a sna tiey of 
these impromptu cookers, and is furnishing 
them by way of experiment to some of the 
ships. 

As a means for heating shaving water, 
under conditions where the ordinary con- 
veniences are not. at hand, the contrivance 
described is specially available. —Saturday 
> gc iae Post. 


. The Really Great Pianist. 
THE ideal. pianist, according to the 
world-renowned teacher, Leschetizky, is a 


~being who in the tenderest years has man- 


ifested such a genius for music that its 
parents and all around are struck by its 
endowments, and are compelled. to consider 
the matter of education and direction from 
the very first. This’ marvelously endowed 
being must at five or six years of age be 
placed under a competent master, by pref- 
erence under Leschetizky himself, and study 
unremittingly for ten years. Hand in hand 
with this private study the young perform- 
er must appear a great deal on the public 
platform, in’ order that. the sight of an 
audience may act as a-tonic to his nerves, 
and may cease to discompose him in the 
slightest; for nervous weakness, accord- 
ing to Leschetizky, is one of the great 
spoilers of good playing, and is more per- 
nicious in its effects than even insufficient 
practice or deficiency of genius. 

* But the ordeal of the ideal pianist is not 
over yet.. After the period of probation 
lust’ mentioned, he is to be ‘“‘turned loose’ 
he world for four or five years, and 
to play “here, there, and everywhere” 
throughout Europe, until at the, end of 
about four or five years he is once more to 
enter the cloister of instruction, and to 
submit himself to the guidance of Leschet- 
izky and his trainers for three or four years 
more, at the conclusion of which period he 
will be pronounced to be perfect. 


Unlucky Twins. 


AMONG the Ishogo, a semisavage race in 
West Africa, twins have a very bad time. 
The hut in which they were born becomes 
marked, and no one may enter it, save the 
parents and their other bairns. Anyone 
breaking this rule is liable to be made a 
slave. The children must not play with 
other children. The mother must not talk 
to any person outside her own family. As 
African women are the most talkative of 
their sex, this punishment is very keenly 
felt. 

If both twins survive to the end of 
their sixth year, then it is supposed that 
nature has got used to them, and they and 
their poor mother are free to mingle with 
their fellows. At daybreak the great fact 
is proclaimed throughout the village. The 
mother, along with a female friend, parades 
up and down the street, beating a drum and 
singing a suitable song. ‘The day is usu- 
ally wound: up with a feast and dance. Let 
us hope the twins live happily ever after- 
ward. 


GET THE BEST 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON HELPS 


FOR I90OIl. 


Che “Berean” Quarterlies. 


The Senior Lesson Quarterly. 


(Price, 20 cents a year.) 48 pages; beautiful maps 
and illustrations, 


The Illustrated Quarterly, 


(Price, 12 cents a year.) 40 pages; maps and pic- 
tures. (Intermediate.) 


The Intermediate Lesson Quarterly. 


(Price, 544 cents a year.) 32 pages; pce iasaame eX- 
plained; the very best for the price. 


The Lesson Leaflet. 


(Price, 54 cents a year.) The leaves of the Inter- 
mediate Quarterly cut for weekly distribution. 


The Beginner’s Quarterly. 


(Price,-54¢ cents a year.) For the youngest above 
primary; attractive: fully illustrated. 


Bible Study Home Department Quarterly. 


(Price, 25 cents a year.) 


The Leaf Cluster (colored pictures). 


(Price, Three Dollars a year, seventy-five cents 
a quarter.) A roll of colored art lithographs on the 
lesson. 


The Berean Lesson Pictures (colored cards). . 


(Price, ten cents a year, two and a half cents a 
quarter.) The Leaf Cluster, reduced to cards 234 x 4 
inches. : Golden texts. hn pgeercet anid 2 answers on 
back. sina 


for Teachers. 


Sunday School Journal and Bible Student’s Mag- 
azine (monthly). 


(Price, single copy, 60 cents a year ;. in clubs. of Six 
or more to one ragga 50. cents each.) 800 pagesa 
year. . 


Illustrative Notes (annual). 


(Price, $1.25.) A guide to the study of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons for 1900. (To 
teachers, postpaid, $1.) Bound in cloth. 


Serial Weekly Papers. 


The Sunday School Advocate. 


(Price, single copy, 30 cents a year; in clubs of six 
or more to one address, 25 cents each.) 4 pages; 
issued weekly; pictures and stories, 


The Classmate. 


(Price, single copy, 60 cents a year; in clubs of six 
or more to one address, 50 cents each.) 8 pages; 
weekly ; stories, illustrations, etc. 


The Picture Lesson Paper. 


‘(Price, single copy, 25 cents a year; in clubs of six 
or more to one address, 20 cents each.) For weekly 
distribution; in bright colors; pictures; golden 
text; stories and rhymes. 


Golden Text Book, 1901. 


(Price, $2 per hundred, net; postage, 30 cents addi- 
tional.) <A thirty-two-page booklet. 


Berean Lesson Books. 


(Price, 15 cents each.) SENIOR, INTERMEDIATE, 
BEGINNER’S. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION. 


EATON & MAINS, 


150 Fifth Avenue, bo ae New Yor k. 
Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Pittsburg, 
San Francisco. 


JENNINGS & PYE, 


220 West Fourth Street, - 
Chicago, Kansas City. 


Cincinnati, 


